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IN THIS THE ‘CHANCES FOR INCOME TAX REDUCTION 
ISSUE COMPARING SYSTEMS IN THE SAVINGS END 



































Contributing to the merit of many 
trustworthy cars 


pee MOTORS makes the Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile passenger and 
commercial cars and GMC trucks. It also makes many 
essential automobile parts and accessories. 

But General Motors is not self-contained. It buys 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of materials from 
thousands of different concerns throughout the world. 
And it sells a large portion of its output of parts and 
accessories to other automobile manufacturers, thereby 
contributing to the merit of many other trustworthy 
cars. 

Thus General Motors is both a world-wide buyer 
and a world-wide salesman. Its prosperity is insepara- 
bly linked with the success of thousands of industries 
all over the land. 


cA General Motors booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to 
the Department of Publicity, General Motors Ccrpor ation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears . Lancaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels’ - Klaxon Horns . Jacox Steering Gears 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies + Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 
+ General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers - 
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Simply pull down 
printing handle. 
Print complete 
name, address and 
date at a single 
motion. Errors 
impossible! 













“Matches up” 
with your other 
office devices. 
**Fills in form let- 
ters better and 5 
times faster than 
typists! *” — Sher- 
win-Williams, 
Cleveland 













Looks like best 
typing because it 

ints thru a rib- 

nm from rae 
typewriter style 
i. Addresses 
are clean, legible 
and 100 per cent 
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Many Surprising Uses! 


Many uses will surprise you! Fills in form letters 
better than typists—heads and dates statements— 
eliminates monthly statement errors, delays and 
¢ Blank drudgery —handles anything, everything! Ribbon 
1 FO.8. k Plates print—100% accurate! 


ace ES “Increased Deposits $500,000!” 


and addresses, lates can be 
re-used when changes occur. 
‘‘We increased our deposits fully $500,000 solely by 
Addressographed advertising.’’—1st National Bank of 
Westwood, N. J. ‘‘Addressograph saves for us in all 
departments. Uses so varied it is impossible to 
enumerate them.’’—Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 


Will You Try It FREE? “9 


There’s no cost or obligation. Simply 7 : 
check coupon for Bs 5 EE trial and i 4 oo, 
attach to your letterhead—if you 4 o eg 
don’t feel it will cut costs and increase aS, so oY My 
deposits send it back, collect. Just Ra hg 
mail Coupon. OSS OY EE 
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Completely pesieedloes 
filed in steel drawers 
ike ordinary record 
cards. Fil alphabetically, 
geographically or numeri- 
cally. Withstand fires, 
floods and quakes! 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


E FEATURE this month Frank 

Loomis Beach, auditor of the Hiber- 
nia Commercial & Savings Bank, of Port- 
land, Ore., in the first of a series of 
travelogues entitled ““The Savings Depart- 
ments as They Are.” Mr. Beach toured the 
country and observed methods in all 
departments of the bank in practically 
every section of the country. Then he 
wrote his observations and submitted his 
manuscript in mimeograph form to more 
than a hundred experts selected for their 
intimate knowledge of banking system in 
the sections of the United States that he 
visited. With their comment and sug- 
gestion, he revised and amplified his ma- 
terial. The result is a bird’s-eye view of 
the variety of methods typical in America — 
a swing around the circle with the author — 
intended to enable the department manager 
to weigh practice in his own institution 
with the old and the new, the liberal, the 
conservative and the ultra-conservative in 
other institutions. 

The opening article on the savings de- 
partment defines the various kinds of 
Savings accounts, traces the route of de- 
posits and withdrawals through the depart- 
ment, describes plans of organization under 
which the work is divided, together with 
the various types of ledgers and their 
respective advantages and methods of 
proof of correct posting. It also discusses 
systems of computing and extending inter- 
est, cross indexing, handling pass books on 
closed accounts and other problems com- 
mon to all savings departments. 

Later Mr. Beach will report his surveys, 
each as a separate unit, of the note depart- 
ment, the credit department, the paying 
and receiving cages, the general books, the 
foreign exchange department, the collec- 
tion department, the trust department, the 
auditing department, the interior proof 
feeerenent and the individual books. 
Collectively, they will complete a manual 
of bank practice unique in its source and 
approach. 


IHE bankers unanimously echo Presi- 

dent Coolidge with “‘unqualified 
approval” of Mr. Mellon’s proposal of 
sweeping reduction of the income tax. 
Clinton W. Gilbert’s whimsical story of 
“Our $300,000,000 Political Football’ 
shows us the Congressional weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth that Mr. 
Mellon has incited and the uncertainty of 
the fate of his proposal in the hands of a 
Congress certain to be damned if it does 
and damned if it doesn’t. 


LF ay ree ee that many of the tempta- 
tions that ordinarily beset the bank man 
are umnecessary and preventable, the 
Federal Reserve Board proceeds to elimi- 
nate them in the new Federal Reserve banks 
by means of elaborate electric alarms. 
e system is at once an outside, or 
“public,” alarm notifying the passer-by 
of attempts to break in the building, and 
an inside, or “central station” device which 
records and warns of remissions of duty 
and the slightest irregularity of movements 
of authorized or unauthorized employees 
in the direction of cash and securities. 
Edward H. Smith describes it under the 
title of “‘Super-Alarms in Our Super-Banks” 
on page 23. 
ONE, perhaps, is better qualified 

to analyze for the benefit of the 
oung man his chances for success in 
anking as a career than William H. 
Kniffin, vice-president of the Bank of 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., enthusiastic 
admirer of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and author of a number of books on 
banking practice recognized as standard. 
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He handles his subject without gloves 
(“Pro and Con of Banking as a Career,” 
page 16). The bank, he concludes, is no 
place for the temporary employment of the 
are yb ee trying to make up his mind 
what to do with himself; presently he drops 
into a rut that he can’t climb out of. The 
bank worker is of sterner stuff, but the 
rewards are ahead of him if he maps out 
his course clearly. 


N “The Potentialities of the ‘Orphans,’ ” 

(page 14), the author, F. R. Kerman, of 
the Bank of wy defines the “orphan” 
departments as the most prosaic of the 
public contact divisions, the proverbial 
stepchildren too frequently passed over in 
the calculations for new business. That is 
to say, their bringing up has been so terrible 
that nothing good is ever expected of them. 
They are tolerated as necessary evils. 
There’s Collection and Exchange, for 
instance—always regarded as Orphan 


Annies. Then he goes on to show how 
these Nag two victims of neglect can be 
made to thrive, prosper, bloom and give off 
fruit with the right sort of nourishment and 
cultivation, thus proving the rule of excep- 
tions. There are other little Orphan Annies 
in your homes. Mr. Kerman pleads for 
humane treatment —and the demonstration 
of the truth of his moral. 


= THE January issue, we slipped a 
matter of ten years while editorially re- 
viewing the publications and _ statistical 
service of John Moody whose interview on 
the business outlook for 1924 appeared in 
that issue. Mr. Moody founde oody’s 
Manual of Railroads and Corporation 
Securities in 1900 and severed his connec- 
tion with it in 1907 when it was absorbed 
by Poor’s Publishing Company. Westated 
erroneously that Mr. Moody founded the 


Manual in 1909 and continued editing it 
H. S. 


until 1917. 
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Know 


If you analyzed the con- 
tentment of the Packard 
owner you would have to 
give a big share of the 
credit to the exclusive 
Packard Fuelizer = = 
It’s a noticeable fact that 
you never hear a Packard 
Single -Six or a Straight- 
Eight choke or sputter, you never see one balk at the get-away, you never 
find one hesitating when you “step on it” — = /e& You can thank the 
Fuelizer for all that and much more. For if there is anything that adds 
to comfort more than quick starting in cold weather, or prompt ac- 
celeration, it would be hard to find = = o-& So credit the Fuelizer with 
a big job. Only the Packard owner knows or can know how big that 
job is, or how much it adds to the satisfaction of motoring; but when 
you buy your Packard you can expect your Fuelizer to do these 
things: (1) Reduce the warming-up period in cold weather; (2) add 
greatly to the speed of acceleration; (3) save fuel; (4) diminish forma- 
tion of carbon on spark plugs and cylinder heads; (5) practically elimi- 
nate gumming of valves and, (6) minimize dilution of crankcase oil. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of 6—on all Packard cars 
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A Car’s Reputation 


Everyone Will Appreciate that it Should be a 
Help, Not a Handicap, to the Dealer Handling It 


People buy a motor car, in most cases, much 
_as you would hire a person for a position. 


They desire a car that will be able, beyond 
any doubt, to accomplish certain work with 
a high degree of satisfaction to themselves. 


They are inclined, quite naturally, to steer 
clear of the car which has a record of poor 
service, of lesser accomplishment, per- 
haps of downright failure, on much the same 
basis you would steer clear of a person with 
such a record who might seek to enter 
your employ. 


That person might impress you with his 
present apparent reliability and stability— 
but you could not help thinking, ‘‘The facts 
of his past history are against him. I’d better 
play safe.” 


You would not blame yourself for reasoning 
thus, and you cannot blame Mr. Average 
Motor-Car Buyer for being guided by sim- 
ilar logic in buying a car. 


The Better Car 
. That Needs No Apology 


The public today is motor-wise. Men know 
the faults and the failings, the virtues and 
the strength, of the various cars. 


The dealer who has to begin his sales talk 
with an apology for his car’s past, is working 
under a tremendous aandicap. Heis virtually 
saying, ‘Yes, it was a bad car then, but itis 
a good car now,’’—and expecting the pros- 
pect to take his word for it. 


The biggest thing about any motor car in 
the eyes of the public, is reliability. Some- 
times the makers of the Hupmobile have 
been actually accused of devoting too much 
attention to the mechanical perfection of the 
car,—but they know, and you know, that no 
motor car can be too reliable. 


Today the Hupmobile is known everywhere 
as a fine car. The workmanship and the 
materials which go into its chassis are as 
good as in cars costing two and three times 
its price. Its measurements are as close— 
and its results, in so far as reliability and 
long life are concerned, are actually ona par 
with those of cars in the highest price field. 


An Atmosphere 
of Good Will 


The Hupmobile is sold in an atmosphere of 
good will. There has never been an unsuc- 
cessful Hupmobile. Many of the original 
Hupmobiles built 15 years ago, are still in 
daily service in all parts of the world. 


The Hupmobile dealer doesn’t have to 
explain away past mistakes. On the other 
hand, the prospect is certain to entertain a 
preconceived high opinion of the car. The 
dealer has a foundation to work on—not a 
foundation he must tear down and re-build. 


The fact is, that the reputation of the 
Hupmobile is one of the biggest assets of any 
Hupmobile dealer. His percentage of sales 
to persons who never owned a Hupmobile, 
but who selected the car without effort on 
his part or that of his salesmen, is very high. 


When these automobile dealers repre- 
sent a car like the Hupmobile, you can 
rest assured that they are working under 
practically ideal sales conditions, in so far 
as the car manufacturer can insure them. 
You can regard them with greater confi- 
dence because you know that they are 
selling a product about which they can 
claim the finest things with a whole- 
hearted sincerity that is powerfully con- 
vincing because born of truth. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Our $300,000,000 Political Football 


The Sad Dilemma of Congress, Wherein Anything or Almost 
Nothing May Come Out of Mellon's Tax Reduction Proposal 


UPPOSE you thought you were 
the heir of a large estate, and 
suppose you had borrowed money 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT than to open that Pandora’s box of 


troubles, the tax laws. 
This was the happy state of mind 


to scatter the $300,000,000 to the 











and made plans on the strength of 


your expectancy and suppose when 
the will was opened you found you 
were cut off without a shilling. 
Wouldn’t you be in a state of 
mind? Wouldn’t you try to break 
the will? 

Well, that is the situation Con- 
gress is in. Since the war, Con- 
gress has been poor. It has not 
had much money to play with. 
[It has had to cut down expendi- 
tures. It has had to. practice 
economy, which it likes to talk 


about but not to practice. Busi- 
ness was bad for a while. Govern- 
ment revenues declined. Lean 


sessions succeeded lean sessions. 
Then suddenly there was a turn 
forthe better. Returns from taxes 
mounted. The tariff which was 
supposed to keep out foreign goods 
proved a large revenue producer. 
Deficits turned into surpluses. 
Surpluses mounted until it looked 
as if Congress would have $300,- 
000,000 to spare with a national 
campaign on and groups of voters 
to be pleased. 

There wére happy prospects of 
going back home and telling con- 
stituents of the good things that 
had been done for them with the 
government’s money. Even so 
good and careful a Republican as 
Senator Reed Smoot, Chairman of 
Senate Finance Committee, with 
his eternal vigilance against ex- 
travagance, was saying, ““What- 
ever we do, let us not touch the 
taxes.” Mr. Smoot had his own 
reasons for not wishing to touch 
the taxes—reasons that were 
very far from sympathy with his 
colleagues’ desire to play ducks and 
drakes with the surplus. He 
gloomily acknowledged that Con- 
gress would throw the $300,000,000 
surplus away in doles and gratuities 
that would improve the individual 
chances of re-election. But Mr. 
Smoot thought it would be better 


winds from the cupola of the Capitol 





Mr. Mellon kicked off. He is the hereditary foe of 
Congressmen 


of everybody coming back to the Hill, 


except Mr. Smoot who is always 
sad, burdened with a sense of the 
sinfulness of Congresses, past, 
present and to come, wher suddenly 
Mr. Andrew W. Mellon opens the 
last will and testament—let us say 
for the sake of the figure of speech 
that it is the last will and testa- 
ment, without prejudice to 1924— 
and says that that $300,000,000 is 
hereby devised and bequeathed 
back to the people from whom il 
came in the shape of reduced taxes. 

And then the great fight over 
the $300,000,000 estate began, a 
fight that will ring through the 
halls of Congress, resound on the 
editorial pages of the press, stuff 
the mail bags of the Congressmen 
with letters from the widows and 
the orphans, turn Reed Smoot’s 
hair gray and make him leaner 
and sadder than he is now, and 
echo through the campaign of 
1924 with dire results to somebody 
or everybody, nobody knows who. 

One thing that we shall never 
hear the end of in this generation 
is taxes. That is the burden the 
war left on us, whose purpose was 
not to make the world safe for the 
taxpayer or for the member of 
Congress who has to levy taxes. 
The rule of Congress is that a bad 
tax is better than a new tax but 
there is always someone like Mr. 
Mellon who does not think so. 
And there are the people back home 
who now rise to the word “tax” 
even if they don’t know what it is 
all about or don’t pay any taxes 
themselves. So the chief sufferer 
from the war outside of Germany 
is Congress, whose peace of mind 
is permanently destroyed. 

Now let us look at the personnel 
of this $300,000,000 fight. First 
there-is Congress. Let us give our 
sympathy to the prospective heir 
of the estate who has seen his 
fortune slip between his fingers. 








Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas, 
who has declared in favor of the bonus 


PORTRAITS BY HARRIS & EWING 


Senator Robert M. La Follette leader 
of the Progressive Republicans 
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Amplifiers on the 
steps of the Capitol 
relayed to the crowd 
outside the message 
of President Coolidge 
in which he gave his 
eee ap- 
proval’’ to the Mellon 
proposal 
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Senator Borah, who promises noth- 
ing he doesn’t believe in 
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Senator Reed Smoot. chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, is for it 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The rule of Congress is: Don’t 
call the taxpayer’s attention to the 
fact that he is contributing too 
much to the government’s upkeep; just 
spend his money for him and he’ll be 
none the wiser; he will like it. Now 
nearly everybody in Congress, acting 
on this principle, has promised to give 
a bonus to the soldiers of the late war. 
And they had watched the surplus 
accumulating as a means of redeeming 
their promises. It wasn’t all Congress’ 
fault that it had got itself into this 
position. President Harding was a 
genial, good-natured man who, when 
votes were needed, himself had prom- 
ised to give the ex-soldiers a few billions 
out of the public treasury. He never 
went back on that promise but always 
said he would redeem it when the 
money could be found. So Congress, 
except a few stiff-necked fellows, less 
than a third of each House, had 
pledged itself to the bonus. 

There were the men who had stiff 
election contests on their hands and 
needed votes to come back to the old 
places in Washington. They felt they 
had to have the support of the ex- 
soldiers in the home states so they 
promised them the bonus. Their cases 
are typical of a large element in both 
Houses. 

Then there were the men who didn’t 
have to have the votes but the Presi- 
dent was pledged to the bonus, the 
party was committed to the bonus, 
everybody was doing it. 

THEN there are the Progressives. 

They give a fine moral tone to their 
free flinging about of the public money. 
They say “Everybody who stayed 
home during the war profiteered and 
made money out of it, so why should 
the soldiers be the only losers?” Of 
course the dollar a day extra that they 
propose to give the soldiers does not 
lift them into the ranks of our very best 
profiteers. But it is something. At least 
it is something. 

Then there are the courageous 
fellows like Borah and Wadsworth, 
who don’t promise anything they don’t 
believe in. But they are few, a 
hopeless minority. 

Now politics has its code of honor. 
An individual promise is like a gambling 
debt, it must be made good no matter 
what happens. A party promise is 
another matter. Every politician 
wishes to have written on his tomb- 
stone “‘He never broke a promise.” 
You hear it whispered in words of awe 
in Washington: “He never broke a 
promise.” 

Consider the state of more than two- 
thirds of the gentlemen on the Hill thus 
solemnly engaged in watching the $300,- 
000,000 surplus piling up and suddenly 
finding the epitaphs on their tomb- 
stones endangered by Mr. Secretary 
Mellon! 


Now let us look for a moment at 
Mr. Mellon. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is the hereditary enemy of 
Congressmen. The usual occupant of 
that office has at best little sympathy 
with the political use of the public 
money, and the present occupant has 
none at all. Little love is lost between 
Mellon and Congress. ~ 

The politicians on the Hill tried to 
interfere in Mr. Mellon’s office and take 
away from him the appointment of his 
own subordinates. And now he has 
slipped in and swept $300,000,000 that 
Congress has raised, out of Congress’ 
itching fingers. Mr. Mellon is as cold 
and distant and as little liked as if he 
were a monster in Wall Street, instead 
of neighbor at 15th Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Mr. Mellon has 
blocked the bonus ever since he took 
office. If it had not been for his 
opposition, President Harding’s good 
nature and love of compromise would 
have led to some arrangement with the 
gentlemen on the Hill. 

Another factor is President Coolidge. 
He has just delivered a message to 
Congress which has aroused great 
expectations regarding him as a man 
who knows his own mind and has the 
courage of his convictions. He stands 
squarely with Secretary Mellon on 
taxes and the bonus— which President 
Harding never did. He does not 
straddle any important issue. His 
ancestors stuck to the stony hills of 
Vermont when all their neighbors went 
west to get rich. He inherited their 
sticking qualities. The lure of green 
fields and pastures new are no 
temptation to him. He learned 
frugality in a hard school. He has not 
said that he will veto the bonus, but 
people are betting today that he will 
when it comes to him, as it certainly 
will come. 

Still another element is the people 
who will save the $300,000,000 if the 
Mellon plan goes through. There are 
more than 6,000,000 direct beneficiaries. 
The men who edit the newspapers, who 
write the editorials, who send the 
dispatches from Washington, all have 
in mind the advantages to them of tax 
reductions. It is a subtle and enormous 
propaganda. 


EVER has there been such a wide- 

spread response to a proposal as to 
Mr. Mellon’s proposal with regard to 
that $300,000,000. Even the Kansas 
Congressmen coming from rural dis- 
tricts where there are few income 
tax payers are deluged with letters 
approving the President’s message and 
demanding tax reduction. 

A people who, until the war, got 
along happily with few and light taxes, 
have come to hate the very word tax. 
They are against taxes even if they 
don’t pay them themselves. Perhaps 
the Kansas ruralists think it will have 


Seven 


a good moral effect on the local taxa- 
tion if the federal tax eaters are 
beaten. Anyway the whole country is 
whooping it up for Mr. Mellon and Mr. 
Coolidge. The various claimants for 
that $300,000,000 are angry and de- 
termined. 

Perhaps you might think that with a 
courageous President in the White 
House, a Secretary of the Treasury 
speaking the mind of the business 
interests who usually are listened to 
here in the Capitol, and with a nation 
aroused as never before to demand tax 
reductions, the Mellon plan would go 
through. But at the moment when I 
am writing this I cannot find a soul 


here in Washington who will venture a - 


two-penny bit on the outcome of this 
fight over $300,000,000 any more 
readily than he would on the outcome 
of a fight over any estate of the same 
amount in the courts. of law. 


HE whole issue is the football of 

politics. On the one side are the six 
million beneficiaries of the proposed 
income tax reductions and on the other 
are the four million beneficiaries of the 
bonus. Congress is in the position of 
the donkey with two bunches of hay 
in front of his nose—it can’t make up 
its mind which one to eat and so will 
probably try to eat both. Confronted 
with two opposed and inconsistent 
ways of pleasing the voters, the rule of 
the politicians always is to try to 
follow both. 

Another factor in the situation is 
that one mustn’t expect much out 
of this Congress anyway. It is a pre- 
election Congress and that is usually 
a do-nothing Congress. 

With three minorities instead of one 
majority and one minority, it is diffi- 
cult to do business. It took several 
days merely to organize the House. It 
took several more to organize the 
Senate. Congress thus got off to a 
bad start, which was symptomatic of 
conditions and indicated what was to 
be expected of the session, and that was 
little. 

Now let us consider what may come 
out of a Congress harassed as this one 
is, in honor bound individually as this 
one is, thundered at from pulpit and 
press as it is, and with no one clearly 
responsible for results. 

Out of a situation so chaotic as this, 
anything may come or almost nothing. 
At one extreme of possibilities is the 
acceptance of the Mellon plan as a 
whole. And at the other is a taxation 
bill and a bonus bill so bad that both will 
be vetoed by the President. Congress 
has little power to function and it will 
undoubtedly try to do the impossible 
—at any rate, what Secretary Mellon 
and President Coolidge have said is the 
impossible; that is to say, vote a lot of 
money to the ex-soldiers and at the 
same time reduce taxes. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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With the Camera 





Brown Lady’s Little Jewel, champion Jersey of Iowa, reigned in state in the lobby of the 

Security Trust and Savings Bank, Charles City, Ia. Arranged as a background are twenty 

60-pound butter tubs, to visualize the butter production of the champion, compared with 
two 60-pound tubs on top of the pile— the production of the average scrub 


COFYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 

To this German housewife, at least, paper marks have 
a certain value. She is using them to start the fire, 
calculating that they are cheaper than kindling wood 








The new banking chamber of the National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd., Aukland. 

Walls, pillars and side bays are of black and stone-grey marble and the great dome 

contains 300 colored lead light windows. The mechanical bookkeeping equipment 
is installed in mezzanine in the rear 





COPYRIGHT, a GALLOWAY “ This is one of the ways by which the Bank ot Inkster, North 


The Royal Mint Building, London, the money factory of Great Dakota, is endeavoring to convert ‘‘shavers into savers from 


: - - - - : the cradle to the grave.’’ The bank claims the largest 
Britain, looks like the imposing residence of a wealthy citizen savings department of any bank of its size in the stat¢ 
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The Savings Departments as They Are 


Comparing the Proved, Practical Savings Systems, Liberal 
as Well as Conservative, in Daily Use in Various Sections 


HAT do other banks do? 
W This is a question that many 
a savings bank man asks as he 
faces a problem in system or account- 
ing, for it is most 


probable that 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


or see their deposit slips. Having 
made the entry, he hands the pass book 
on to a second teller who compares it 
with the deposit ticket received from 
the first cage. As 
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lars in savings 


accounts. With the growth of savings 
business, each individual institution has 
developed its own methods, assisted 
by the example of other banks with 
which it came in contact. With all 
systems the objects are the same: 
The receiving and repaying of de- 
posits; the computing and crediting 
of interest; and the keeping of accurate 
and easily available records. 

Systems differ in labor cost, the degree 
of protection against error and defalca- 
tion, and the rapidity of service to the 
public. In Pittsburgh, a bank is 
using a method of crediting interest 
that materially lightens the load at 
interest time; in California there has 
been originated a novel method of 
handling customers at the window. If 
a savings bank man might visit other 
institutions near and far, he could 
measure the methods of his own bank 
against those developed elsewhere, 
either finding suggestions that warrant 
adoption, or gaining the satisfaction of 
knowing that nothing yet developed 
has sufficient value to merit changing 
the system in his bank. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
outline the methods and records used 
in the practical operation of a medium- 
sized city savings department, with 
a description of and arguments for 
variations as found in different banks 
in various sections. 

The valve that sets the machinery 
into operation is the receipt of a 
deposit; and in their practice at the 
receiving window banks vary, from the 
cautious triple-proof methods found in 
the old established mutual institutions 
to the informal unit system where one 
teller, for his group of customers, pays, 


The System of the Rochester Savings Bank to insure agreement between pass book entries 


and the ledger 


receives and does the bookkeeping. 

Under the conservative theory, it is 
assumed that an entry once made in the 
pass book might be binding on the bank. 
Every effort is made to insure that the 
entry is correct before the depositor 
leaves. Thisrequires considerable time 
under some of the systems, and the 
customer may be presented with a 
number and requested to sit in the 
lobby until the number is called, or he 
may be started in a line with other 
depositors to progress slowly to a 
second window where the fully verified 
pass book showing the deposit, is re- 
turned. 


UNDER a typical system of the con- 
servative type the depositor pre- 
pares his ticket, and turns this ticket, 
the money to be deposited, and the pass 
book into the first receiving window 
in the line. There the teller counts 
and retains the money, makes the 
entry in the pass book, and hands the 
book behind to a journal clerk. The 
deposit ticket is passed on to a second 
teller. The customer moves on in a 
railed aisle toward the window of this 
second teller. 

The journal clerk, to whom the first 
teller hands the pass book, has a 
separate loose-leaf journal sheet for 
each section of the ledger. There is a 
new set of sheets for each day. On 
receiving the pass book he turns to the 
journal page for the ledger section in 
which the account lies, and enters the 
amount of the deposit, the name and 
the account number as shown by the 
customer’s book. This journal clerk 
does not have access to the customers 


gives the bank a 
record of the 
entry as it appeared on the pass book. 
In addition to the journal clerk, one 
or both of the tellers through whom 
the transaction passes, may keep a 
scratcher. This triple-proof method, 
of all systems yet devised, furnishes the 
greatest protection against defalcation 
or error. 

In the Rochester Savings Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y. (Fig 1), the journal 
clerk has his desk inside of surrounding 
tellers’ cages. When a deposit is 
presented at the receiving window, the 
teller makes the entry in the pass book 
and then hands the book only back to 
the journal clerk. The journal clerk, 
working from the pass book, selects the 
proper journal sheet, a new journal 
sheet being provided daily for each 
section of the ledger. Then from the 
pass book he copies the account num- 
ber and name to the left of the perfora- 
tion and copies the amount of the 
deposit on the stub to the right. The 
draft and deposit columns on the ex- 
treme left are not used at this stage. 
While this journal entry is being made, 
the depositor moves along a railed 
aisle to another teller’s cage where his 
book is returned. The same plan is 
used for withdrawals. 

The ledger is posted direct from the 
draft and the deposit tickets. The 
following morning the stub that forms 
the right-hand side of the journal sheet 
is detached. The left-hand section is 
turned over to the individual book- 
keepers for entering drafts and deposits 
as found by inspection of the ledger 
cards. Upon completion, this section 
is turned in to the general bookkeeper. 
The general bookkeeper compares the 
sheet made up from the ledger with the 
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stub which he had retained, thus insur- 
ing that the pass book entries agree 
with the ledger. 

In this conservative group, systems 
vary in detail. Three windows may be 
used. In the first, the teller prepares 
the deposit ticket for the customer, 
enters in the pass book interest, if any, 
and hands the book back to the cus- 
tomer who turns it in at the second 
window with his money. The second 
teller retains the money, makes the 
entries in the pass book and then gives 
the book to a third teller who makes a 
scratcher or journal record and re- 
turns the pass book to the customer. 
Or there may be two tellers in a cage, 
the first receiving the money and 
making the pass book entry, and the 
second keeping the scratcher and re- 
turning the pass book. Or the entry 
in the pass book may be made by a 
bookkeeper. Or the deposit ticket 
may be in two parts, one part being 
retained by the teller who receives the 
money, while the stub goes to the man 
making the pass book entry. 

The theory of all these methods is to 
pass the transaction through sufficient 
hands so that any error will be detected 
before the customer receives back his 
book. 

The newer banks generally have not 
followed such cautious methods. A 
customer prepares his own deposit 
ticket on blanks left in the lobby, and 
presents it at a receiving window. 
The receiving teller checks off the cash 
and items deposited, verifies the addi- 
tion, and makes the entry in the pass 
book. The transaction, so far as the 
customer is concerned, is closed. This 
is the quickest method and the plan 
most widely used. There is no pro- 
tection against a teller’s pocketing the 
money and destroying the deposit 
ticket, or against loss of the deposit 
ticket —except that some day the cus- 
tomer will be waited on by a different 
teller, will leave his book to have 
interest extended, or will make a with- 
drawal, and the difference will be 
discovered. There 
have been some 
experiments with 
special adding 
machines which 
print the pass 
book entry and 
accumulate the 
total under lock. 

The receiving 
teller stamps the 
ticket with his 
number to show 
that it has passed 
through his hands 
and makes a 
journalorscratch- 
er record of ac- 
countnumber and 
amount. Inmany 
savings depart- 
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Fig. 2. 





ments the only record kept by the 
receiving teller is an adding machine 
run of deposit slips. These runs may 
be made in several batches during the 
day, so that the tickets can be released 
to the bookkeeper. A large sheet, or 
teller’s blotter ten or twelve inches in 
width should be used to fit a full- 
carriage adding machine. The adding 
machine runs are then kept as perma- 
nent records. 

Each teller should balance his work 
independently. To do so he adds to 
his beginning cash the total of deposits 
received by him; and to his closing 
cash, adds checks and other debit 
items. Some banks make a teller 
personally responsible for his shortages 
and require that overages be turned 
in. This practice is objected to on 
the ground that it encourages the 
teller to pocket the money he may be 
over one day to make up a loss the 
next. The more general practice is to 
carry such overs and shorts as a sus- 
pense item until the close of the six 
months’ period when the net amount is 
charged off. In case a teller’s losses 
are too frequent he would be liable 
to reprimand and possibly to removal. 
Most banks figure that cash shortages 
in moderate amounts are one of the 
expenses of giving rapid service. 


AS OPPOSED to separate paying and 
receiving tellers, banks, particularly 
in the West, permit deposits and with- 
drawals at the same window. The 
customer is free to select any one of the 
tellers, generally going where the line 
is the shortest. In a department with 
not more than four or five tellers, this 
system has the advantage of distribut- 
ing work evenly. 

As departments become large, diffi- 
culties appear. ‘The tellers cannot be 
conveniently located to all of the 
ledger cards or signature cards. The 
tellers have little opportunity to know 
the bank’s customers personally. Ac- 
quaintanceship of the teller not only 
saves the time of referring to the 
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signature card and protects the bank 
against paying to the wrong person, but 
it is a valuable factor in holding old 
business and in inducing customers to 
recommend the bank to their friends. 
People like to deal where they are 
known. To overcome the difficulties 
of a scattered department, the unit 
system was devised. 

The unit system has been especially 
developed in California. There the 
windows are divided alphabetically. 
The ledgers are similarly divided and 
are placed directly behind the cor- 
responding cages. The ledger cards are 
filed numerically within the alpha- 
betical section. Bacon may have 
number 49,000, Jones 49,001, and 
Bruin 41,002. The Bacon and Bruin 
cards coming in A-C sections are put 
together while the intervening card 
Jones goes in the “J” section. Thus to 
locate an account card, it is necessary 
to have both the name and the number. 
As the name ordinarily appears on 
every deposit or withdrawal and is 
known by anyone having occasion to 
refer to the account, this division works 
in a satisfactory manner. 

One teller handles both deposits and 
withdrawals for a comparatively lim- 
ited group. He comes to know many 
of the faces, names and signatures of 
the more active depositors, saving 
trips to the files and creating personal 
contacts and good will. 

Another variation of the unit system 
is to give it a division by account 
number. Thus one window waits on 
all accounts from 1 to 12,000; another 
from 12,001 to 20,000, etc. In some 
cases the unit plan is extended so that 
cashier’s checks and collections may be 
handled by the same teller. This 
spares for the depositor the necessity 
of waiting in two lines, and allows him 
to do business with a teller that he 
knows. Where the use of a foreign 
language is an element, the system may 
be so arranged that all business, check- 
ing, savings, certificates, safekeeping 
and exchange may be handled for a 
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be wasted. The argument 
against it is that there is more 


danger of a defalcation when tibede 


DEPOSITS 
HIBERNIA COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS BANK 
ND, OREGON 
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standard size for filing equip- 





ment. The signature cards 








one man handles the entire 
transaction. 

The deposit ticket is pre- 
pared by the customer or by 
the teller—practice varies. 
When the customer prepares 
it, the bank has a record in 
the customer’s own hand- 
writing. On the other hand, 
many savings customers are 
not familiar with bank forms 
and it is difficult to induce 
them to prepare a ticket cor- 
rectly, if at all. 
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== may be filed numerically or 
‘ae alphabetically. If filed al- 
phabetically, the cards serve 
as a cross index for the ledger. 
Otherwise a third file must be 
maintained in order to locate 
an account number when only 
the depositor’s name is known. 
Celluloid tipped guide cards 
are the most satisfactory, as 
unprotected cardboard tabs 
soon become bent and soiled. 
Visible files are used but are 
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not as much in demand for 
savings department work as 











It is a common practice to 
require that the deposit ticket 
show the new balance, including the 
deposit being made, as computed from 
the pass book. 

On withdrawals, as on deposits, the 
conservative group of banks pass 
the transaction through double hands 
before the money is finally paid. The 
customer fills out a withdrawal receipt 
on the blank form available in the 
lobby and presents it with his pass 
book to the first teller. Here the 
signature is compared. If necessary for 
identification purposes, the customer is 
asked the same questions that he 
answered on the signature card at the 
time of opening the account. The facts 
for identification may include his 
mother’s maiden name, date of birth, 
place of birth, and similar facts which 
would generally be known only to the 
one individual. Some banks regard 
such additional methods of identifica- 
tion as essential, because savings 
account customers may come to the 
bank only at long intervals and many 
of them do not keep their handwriting 
uniform. If the first teller is satisfied 
with the customer’s identity, he passes 
the book and slip to the bookkeeper 
who makes the entry on the ledger and 
on the pass book. The pass book goes 
to a journal clerk where number, name 
and amount are recorded. Both book 
and slip reach the paying teller. Ifa 
numbered ticket or token has been 
given by the first teller, it is then 
turned in by the customer as a means 
of identification. Or the customer gives 
his name and the amount of with- 
drawal. After verification of the entry 
the paying teller pays the money and, 
unless the account is being closed, 
returns the depositor’s book. 

As we turn to more liberal systems: 
In some large banks, particularly 
Chicago, the customer desiring to make 
a withdrawal first presents his slip at 
a counter in front of the bookkeepers. 
A bookkeeper, who deals directly with 
the customer, enters the item on the 
ledger and the pass book. If the 
balance is sufficient, he O.K.’s the 
slip and returns it. The customer 
then presents it to the paying window; 


Fig. 3. The ‘taudit or proof’? method of the Hibernia Commercial & 


vings Bank, Portland, Ore. 


there the teller is responsible only for 
the signature and the counting out of 
the right amount of money. Some 
banks even permit the bookkeeper to 
pass on the signature, a special code 
mark being put on the slip to prevent 
substitution. 

In the majority of banks, however, 
the customer, withdrawing money, 
deals with but one person—the paying 
teller, or a combined paying and re- 
ceiving teller. He presents his slip, 
which is in the form either of a draft 
or of a receipt, and the paying teller is 
solely responsible for identification, 
sufficiency of balance, paying the right 
amount, and making correct entry in 
the pass book. It is a general practice 
to require a teller to refer to the ledger 
before paying any withdrawals. This 
is not universal, however, as some 
banks permit the teller to depend on 
the pass book figures so long as the 
account is not being closed and the 
withdrawal is small. 


HE signature file is the bank’s 
reliance for identification. For a 
savings department, it serves the addi- 
tional purpose of being a contract 
between the bank and the depositor. 
By his signature thereon each depositor 
consents to the bank’s rules. In 
addition to the signature, there is 
recorded the address, possibly the 
occupation, the telephone number, and 
some of the other identification points 
mentioned in speaking of withdrawals. 
Physical data is sometimes used, such 
as height, color of eyes, hair, . etc. 
Finger prints may be taken from 
customers unable to write, from foreign- 
ers, or from others whose identification 
probably would be difficult otherwise. 
Ordinarily three fingers are used, the 
impression being made on the back 
of the signature card. Finger prints 
are coming more and more into use. 
A three by five signature card is the 
common size. This card is as small as 
can be handled conveniently. It can 


be designed to contain sufficient room . 


for all desired information. It is a 
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for commercial, where signa- 
tures must be compared more 
frequently and rapidly. 

Now, as to posting, the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company of Chicago, 
for example, has 220,000 savings ac- 
counts. This bank re-issues numbers 
and is thus enabled to divide its ledgers 
by account numbers at the even 
thousand point. 

The deposit ticket shown (Fig. 2) is 
in the 42,000 section. It is grouped 
with other deposit tickets bearing 
account numbers in the 42,000s and is 
run on the proof sheet. Both the 
account number and the amount are 
entered at one writing by a wide 
machine especially arranged for this 
purpose. The ledger cards are run, 
after posting, on the right-hand side 
of the proof sheet. Here we see the 
account number “42,552,” the old 
balance “$2,393.05,” and the new 
balance ‘*$2,440.05,” all copied from 
the ledger card. 

The total of account numbers, 
**11,066.69,” as obtained from running 
the slips, equals the total of account 
numbers in the fourth column obtained 
from running the ledger cards. This 
is proof of posting to the right account. 
The difference between the debit and 
credit columns equals the difference 
between the “previous balance” and 
the “present balance” columns. This 
is proved without subtraction by 
adding the total of the debits “$916.52” 
to the total of the “‘present balance” 
and the total of the credits “722.25” to 
the total of the “‘previous balances.” 
This system was worked out by R. G. 
Gadsden, assistant cashier. 

In the system used by the Hibernia 
Commercial and Savings Bank of 
Portland, Oregon (Fig. 3), deposits 
and withdrawals are posted in separate 
runs. The “prelisted’’ column is run 
from the deposit tickets before posting 
and shows all of the deposits for the 
day to the one ledger section. Runs 
for other ledger sections follow on the 
same sheet. 

After the listing, posting starts. The 
journal sheet is left in the machine, 
there being a split platen. The ledger 
card is inserted on the right-hand 
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sector of the platen. The old balance 
is read off the card, written on the 
keyboard, and printed in the “pick 
up” column. The carriage jumps to 
the “deposits” column on the card, 
where the deposit $3.00” is printed. 
In the balance column of the card the 
machine prints the new balance, but 
the amount still stays in the wheels. 
The carriage automatically shuttles 
back to the “pass book balance” 
column of the journal sheet. 

The operator reads the new balance 
figure shown on the deposit ticket as 
computed from the pass book, He 
writes this on the machine and it sub- 
tracts from the total on the wheels. 


If the figure on the wheels arrived at 
from the ledger agrees with the figure 
subtracted, arrived at from the pass 
book, the machine prints “00*” in the 
“audit or proof” column. 

This furnishes proof of posting to 
the right account, proof that the old 
balance and the amount have been 
correctly written, and that the pass 
book is in agreement, without checking 
or running the cards. 

In ledgers, savings banks have 
generally come over to the loose-leaf 
idea. Pen-posted loose-leaf ledgers 
were the first change from the original 
bound type. Pen-posted cards are 
also used. In the last few years 
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machine posting has been taken up for 
savings work by a widening circle of 
banks in all parts of the country. 
With a bookkeeping machine the old 
balance is picked up either on the card 
itself or on a journal sheet. The 
journal sheet method is made possible 
by the use of a split platen. By 
having the old balance print on a 
journal sheet, it is possible to use a 
narrower card, often an important con- 
sideration in large installation. With 
machine posting the work may be 
proved exactly. 

With a pen-posted card ledger the 
bookkeeper, using one type of cabinet, 
works on a sliding table, directly over 

(Continued on page 48) 


The Graphic Statement of Condition 


Daily and Monthly Records in Charts That Serve as Reports 
to Officers and Directors of a Pennsylvania Institution 


business every day and every 

month in the First National 
Bank of Clairton, Wilson, Pa. Col- 
lectively, they constitute a graphic 
report of condition each month to the 
officers and directors. 

The graphs are prepared by Robert 
S. Lindsay of the staff, on engineering 
cross-section “‘Precise Profile Paper, 
Plate A”’ obtainable at any drafting 
room supply store. 

One chart (Fig. 1) keeps a daily 
record of checks, deposits and foreign 


(busines tell the story of the 


ing, checking and taking trial balances. 
Each morning the items of the pre- 
vious day are counted on the day sheet 
and on the remittance register and are 
recorded with the time on the chart 
in accordance with the scale and date. 
On October 10, for example, the bank 
shows 614 checks and 110 deposits, 
making a total of 724 items and 120 
minutes required for posting, checking 
and taking the trial balances. The 
time is based on two machines. For 
the same date, the record also shows 
122 foreign items. 


monthly record of checks, deposits 
and foreign items with the average time 
required for posting, checking and 
taking trial balances, is an average of 
the daily chart. For example, during 
the month of October, there was an 
average of 990 items per day. The 
average daily posting time was 156 
minutes. 

The chart showing the number of 
accounts on the checking ledgers (Fig.3) 
is made as follows: Each month when 
the ledger balances are taken, the 
number of accounts for each ledger is 
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located on the chart in accordance 
with scale and month. In August, 
for example, the number of accounts 
on No. 1 ledger was 1,422, on No. 2 
ledger 1,342, and on No. 3 ledger 


1,112, making a total of 3,876 accounts. 
The chart showing the number of 
accounts on the savings ledgers (Fig. 4) 
is made in a lik? manner. 

The chart showing total deposits 


(Fig. 5) is recorded by taking the 
totals from the general ledger and 
extending the curve on the chart to 
correspond with the scale and the 
month. 


Remember Those Forgotten Checking Balances 


HAT would you think if, in 
W today’s mail, you received a 

letter from a bank with which 
you formerly dealt advising you of a 
forgotten balance of say $20? Maybe 
you would faint. Let’s hope not. 
Retaining consciousness, you would 
read on and find that the letter sug- 
gested one of three things, with no 
particular emphasis upon any one of 
the three. These suggestions are: 
first, revive the account; second, 
transfer the balance to an interest 
bearing savings account; third, with- 
draw the money. 

A perusal of inactive ledgers will 
show that by far the greater majority 
of balances run under $10, a few 
from $25 to $50, and an occasional one 
may reach $100 or so. 

It has been found by experience that 
it pays to “clean up” periodically as 
many of the old apparently forgotten 
accounts as is reasonably possible. 
The best results are obtained when the 
work is done thoroughly, analyzing 
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each account. These accounts cannot 
all be grouped and handled alike. The 
money is the customer’s, belongs to 
him, and he should have it to do with 
as he pleases. There is no bank that 
would willingly hang on to any person’s 
money if it knew that person had 
forgotten a balance. 

The experience of a bank in the 
Middle West is interesting. In all, 
about 1,100 letters were mailed. It 
was necessary to spend considerable 
time on the addresses. Notwithstand- 
ing this, over eighty letters were re- 
turned, as the depositors had left no 
addresses. Of the other 1,000, the 
results were pleasing, Here is an 
example: 

Thank you very much for calling my 
attention to the balance on my old checking 
account. I really had overlooked it. 

My home is down here now and I feel 
that whatever banking I have should be 


given the local bank here, and I will appre- 
ciate it if you will send me a cashier’s check 


for the nine fifty and close out my account. 

I should like to add that I always en- 
joyed my little transactions at your bank, 
it was a pleasure to be served by your 
courteous and pleasant employees, and I 
miss it. 


And this one from a business firm: 


Replying to your letter of October 3rd, 
calling my attention to an inactive account 
of $1.38, which was an oversight on my part. 

I wish to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing you for calling my attention to this 
balance and while my banking arrangement 
at the present time is very satisfactory, 
I will a your bank in mind and appreci- 
ate your kindness. 


Many letters of thanks were received 
and many customerscame into the bank 
and personally thanked the cashier, 
whose name was signed to the mimeo- 
graphed letter. They were form letters 
and it is possible, of course, that a few 
of them may have been thrown unread 
into the waste paper basket. However, 
the action taken by so many justifies the 
opinion that a bank letter, even though 
mimeographed, is read, especially when 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Potentialities of the “Orphans’ 


Even the Departments Regarded as Strictly Service, Like 
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Collection and Exchange, Will Yield Abundant New Business 


OST prosaic of all the public 
Mi contact departments of a bank 

are Collection and Exchange. 
Usually treated as the proverbial step- 
children, these two are all too frequently 
passed over in the calculations for 
new business. 

They are service departments in the 
main, and unfortunately their super- 
vision is entirely (or almost so) under 
the direction of the administrative or 
operating executives, instead of New 
Business. Because of the tremendous 
activity in exchange—during the last 
several years—there has been an 
effort in some institutions to pull this 
department out of the slough in which 
it originally was found, but the job 
has been done only in an incomplete 
and half-hearted way. Collections, 
however, have not benefited even to 
this extent. As a matter of fact, with 
the development of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the parring of 
checks, there is perhaps less attention 
given to the business getting poten- 
tialities of this work, than ever before. 

Although the function of Collection 
and Exchange is treated under this 
one general heading, it is not implied 
that the work is at all parallel, nor 
that the suggestions offered for im- 
proving one will be applicable to the 
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other. The two, however, seem to 
have fallen under the same blight of 
indifferent development, and for con- 
venience in general discussion, they 
are more or less herded together. 

In discussing what may be done to 
better the situation with respect to 
these financial black sheep, the two 
subjects will be carefully divided. 
Collection possibilities will receive 
first attention. This is logical, because 
every bank is interested in collections — 
on its own account, as well as for 
individual customers or correspond- 
ents. Moreover, the shambles in the 
Collection Department is probably 
worse than in Exchange. 


THE manager of a bank’s Collection 

Department, who is interested in 
making his work a dominant part of 
the institution’s growth, should ask 
himself: What are the avenues 
through which I can build deposit 
business? The answer, he finds, splits 
itself into two parts. There is, in the 
first place, the opportunity to reach 
the individual customer, and second, 
the correspondent bank. Each of 
these is a separate challenge to the 





department and its staff. Suppose 
we take a typical case and see how the 
organization functions. 

H. F. Brown, a retired farmer, holds 
a note due him on a particular date. 
The maker of this note lives in Hope, 
Illinois, and Mr. Brown at present is 
living in Chicago. Some five or six 
days before the note is due, Mr. 
Brown goes to the City State Bank of 
Chicago and presents his note, asking 
that the bank forward it for collection. 

If the members of the Collection 
Department of the City State Bank 
have been bitten by the New Business 
bug, here is what happens: 

“Yes, sir, we shall be glad to handle 
this for you,” the manager tells Mr. 
Brown. ‘May we credit the proceeds 
to your account, as soon as the trans- 
action is completed?” 

Now if Mr. Brown doesn’t have an 
account, the floor won’t have to 
burn the manager’s feet before he will 
be on his way to introduce this poten- 
tial depositor to the most available 
executive in the bank. If the depart- 
ment head is the keen, enthusiastic 
pusher he ought to be, he will see that 
Mr. Brown meets the best “‘go-getting”’ 
vice-president—or the cashier—espe- 
cially if there is any indication that 
sales resistance is to be encountered. 
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But this collection manager is also 
thinking. What goes on inside his 
head, if put into words, would look 
like this: ‘Here is a man who may 
have more money than we know about. 
Possibly he is interested in bonds; if 
he has one note, maybe he has others; 
and they ought to be kept in our safe 
deposit vaults. Surely a man with 
dealings in another city is a good 
prospect for our Trust Department, and 
there is no telling what other facilities 
of ours he can use to good advantage.” 

In other words, this departmental 
chief is pushing his nose right into the 
business of the other departments, 
and if he receives the right sort of co- 
operation from the executive to whom 
Mr. Brown is introduced, there will be 
more business for the City State Bank 
before the sun goes down. 

But that isn’t the whole picture. 

When the duty of passing along Mr. 
Brown’s person and potentialities has 
been accomplished, the manager hur- 
ries back to the unfinished job in his 
own department. He hunts up the 
list of correspondent banks, and dis- 
covers that Hope, Illinois, is not 
included. At this point he may con- 
sult the head of the Banks and Bankers 
Department (if there is one) to find 
out whether it is desirable to solicit an 
account. If it is, he gives whatever 
information is needed to the officers 
engaged in developing correspondent 
bank business, and again turns to his 
own task. For there is more to be done. 

When the necessary documents are 
ready to forward, a card of intro- 
duction is included. This may be a 
very simple form, or an elaborately 
engraved booklet, but its purpose is the 
same in either case. The card in- 
vites the bank to which it is sent to 
direct possible visitors in Chicago to 
the City State Bank. It is good 
business, with a collection of this 
sort, where a correspondent relation- 
ship may be developed, to send a 
special letter along with the item. 
Certainly an enclosure of some sort 
should be included. And an aggres- 
sive bank will see that the proper 
material is prepared for this purpose. 

One thing more. Before the Col- 
lection Department can feel that its 
part is fully played, a “‘tickler” card, 
or follow-up, is made out, so that at the 
proper time, a few days hence, when 
the item has had sufficient opportun- 
ity to be returned, a check-up will 
be made to see what the bank 
has done about Mr. Brown’s busi- 
ness. The department feels, and 
rightly so, that it has turned in a 
good lead. ‘Therefore, it wants to 
know how completely the oppor- 
tunity has been developed. Inci- 
dentally the check-up serves to 
show whether or not the New 
Business organization is function- 
ing as it should. 


This is but one illustration of the 
way in which a strictly service de- 
partment can be made an active mem- 
ber of the deposit-building | staff. 
There are, however, other things that 
can be done. 

Usually when a document is ac- 
cepted for collection, there is an 
opportunity to talk. Questions are 
asked and answered. It doesn’t take 
much of a conversation genius to slip 
in a few feelers, and in most cases a 
few will be enough. If the individual 
for whom the bank is handling the 
collection proves a shallow prospect, 
he can always be used as a source of 
‘information. Possibly he is in a 
position to offer other tips. At all 
events, it pays to sound him out. 
If matters develop too slowly, his 
name should be passed on to the New 
Business Department, with a brief 
account of what transpired, and the 
suggestion that some one be detailed 
to call on him later. 


ERTAINLY no one should be al- 

lowed to getaway from the Collection 
Department without leaving some sort 
of definite deposit-building informa- 
tion. The functions of a modern bank 
are so diversified that it is scarcely 
conceivable that at some point the 
interests of the individual and the 
institution will not meet on common 
ground. The task of finding just 
where this lies, is up to the ingenuity 
of the people in the department. 

It is well to bear in mind that a 
pleased and satisfied customer is one 
of the best advertisements a bank can 
have. There is always the opportunity 
for a collection department to make 
a good impression in this regard. 
If it carries out the instructions that 
are given, and diligently (and in- 
telligently) performs its duty, there is 
certain to be a favorable response 
from those whom it serves. This is the 
particular time and place for the 
writers on system and technique to 
enter the arena—and if they describe 
the modus operandi as it should be 
described, they are making a valuable 
contribution to the cause of New 
Business. And it is because right 
methods are essential to the smooth 
functioning of the department that 
collection managers cannot afford to 
neglect serious reading in connection 
with their work. The bank that finds 
the best way to handle its business, 
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will make the best impression with its 
customers, and, by the same token, 
will attract still more customers to its 
doors. 

When the Collection Department 
starts to secure payments on notes 
outstanding, it is in a position to 
exercise a strong influence for an ac- 
count. Two ways immediately sug- 
gest themselves as feasible. In case 
the borrower comes into the bank to 
make'payment, the method of personal 
solicitation is the natural one, while 
in mail collections, the ‘“‘sales’” letter 
tactics are employed. In either case, 
the chance of securing an account is 
ever present. 

The personal interview—when this 
is used—may be handled in the same 
way as the out-of-town collection 
method. The prospect is passed 
along to some officer or a representative 
of the New Business Department. 
The principal thing, however, is to 
see that a direct request for an ac- 
count is made—a request that requires 
an out-and-out answer. When using 
the mails to undertake collection, it is 
desirable to induce the New Business 
Department to write a separate letter 
carrying the message of solicitation. 
Frequently, where men are available, 
it is better to send a representative in 
person —especially if the account gives 
evidence of being potentially sub- 
stantial. 

Collection managers may also bear 
in mind that a _ well-phrased letter 
requesting payment on a note, can 
in itself enhance the possibilities of 
securing a more hearty reception for 
the subsequent solicitation. 

Aggressive heads of collection de- 
partments are ready to grasp every 
opening for new business. They 
realize that, after all, it is the volume 
of deposits that makes a bank prosper, 
and every individual in the institution 
—regardless of the department—is 
vitally concerned with the rate of 
increase. 

If an intensive development of 
Exchange prospects is to be under- 
taken, the first consideration is an 
analysis of the present customers and 
their affiliations. This means that 
each individual with whom the de- 
partment comes in contact must be 
put under a metaphorical microscope 
and examined with minute care. The 
various reasons for this inspection are, 
in a measure, obvious. Primarily it is 
expected that somewhere in the eco- 
nomic anatomy of all the subjects, a 
“handle” or protuberance will be dis- 
covered, by means of which a new 
banking contact may be established. 

By way of illustration, take the 
instance of a customer known to 
bea purchaser of foreign drafts from 
time to time. Investigation brings 
out the fact that the purchaser is 
engaged in foreign trade, and 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Pro and Con of Banking as a Career 


The Young Man’s Chances of Earning the 
Composite Lawyer, Economist, Accountant 


HE banker has always inspired 
respect and confidence. His 
words are looked upon as words 
of wisdom, and his judgment is re- 
garded as sound. When the banker 
speaks the world listens, and where he 
leads the world follows. In every 
community the banker is classed as a 
leading citizen, and is expected to be 
broad-minded, public-spirited and 
gifted with the quality of leadership. 
These qualities redound not only to 
the benefit of the business interests, 
but also to the general welfare of the 
community and the nation. They are 
constantly capitalized for ulterior pur- 
poses by those who would use the 
banker’s name and mcral standing for 
their own aggrandizement. In pro- 
moting new enterprises and in selling 
stock in all kinds of corporations, it is 
the endeavor of the promoters to en- 
list the banker; given his support, 
private investment is easily obtained. 
The public will quickly follow in the 
path the banker marks out, sometimes 
blindly to its sorrow, and too often 
without due inquiry as to just what 
path the banker is himself pursuing, 
or what course he would recommend 
to his followers. 
Whether his unique position in the 
business world is due to the fact that 
the banker handles other people’s 
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money and presumably shares the 
innermost secrets of business, or to the 
fact that the public always associates 
banking with wealth, is problematic. 
The truth remains that the average 
business man has a secret desire to 
become connected with a bank in 
some capacity, and the average youth 
has a secret ambition to work in one. 


The Banker Lives On Confidence 


The banker is custodian of the funds 
of the public and is charged with their 
safekeeping and proper investment. 
He must return them upon demand. 
The banker is a public servant, and as 
such he must surround himself with 
efficient and honest co-workers who 
will diligently serve the public needs. 
The routine of a bank must run 
smoothly and efficiently at all times, 
and each customer must receive such 
attention as will result in that im- 
portant asset, good will. Upon the 
strength of the institution as expressed 
in capital, surplus and deposits, the 
banker invites public confidence. And 
as he inspires confidence, the public 
rewards him in the form of larger de- 
posits which mean larger dividends to 
the stockholders and greater safety 
to the depositors. Out of confidence 


Title of Banker, 
and Psychologist 


banks are built and prosper; and 
through lack of it banks stagnate and 
in many cases close their doors. There- 
fore banking is essentially the creation 
of confidence of the public in the bank 
and its representatives. 

Upon receiving the funds of the 
public, which the banker treats as a 
debt due depositors, as well as trust 
funds, he must decide upon a loan and 
investment policy that will be fair 
to the borrowers and safe and prof- 
itable to the bank. Of necessity he 
must make loans, for otherwise he 
would become a detriment to the 
community by diverting the deposit 
funds into such channels as would do 
his community no permanent good, 
and might do it harm. As a lender of 
money the banker must enjoy the 
complete confidence of his borrowers, 
know their exact position financially, 
their inherent moral qualities and their 
past achievements. He must be a 
diagnostician of business and a busi- 
ness man. He must be a good judge 
of human nature, a good psychologist 
and very human in his judgment. 
Socially and in business the banker 
must be able to create good will for 
his bank and himself. He must be a 
good mixer, a diplomat and able to 
say “no” gracefully and without 
leaving a sting. 
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It has well been said that the art of 
banking consists in lending money and 
getting it back, and the banker must 
master this art. He can use his power 
to make business men successful and 
he can use it to break them. Through 
his loaning power, the banker holds 
the destiny of his people in his hands. 
The bank is, first, a reservoir into 
which are gathered the funds of the 
public; and secondly, a distributing sys- 
tem which carries these funds where 
and to whom they are needed. 


How Bankers Are Made 


Bankers are created by two proc- 
esses: (a) By what may be termed, 
for want of a better word, grafting. 
By this method, business men are 
brought into banks as directors and as 
executives in various capacities. 
Boards of directors are, as a universal 
rule, made up of business men who 
have become successful in their own 
callings and have been inducted into 
banking as the board of management 
of a bank. Through this supervisory 
power they gain whatever of bank 
training they acquire. While they 
direct the destinies of the bank, they 
are not in a strict interpretation of the 
term, bankers. 

A great many bank executives, 
however, are taken from the business 
world. This is especially true of the 
larger banks, which take into their 
organization business executives in the 
form of credit men, vice-presidents, 
etc. The reason for this practice is 
that the bank may have the benefit of 
their experience and training in busi- 
ness matters, and such experience is 
invaluable in banking practice. Many 
of these executives have a wide ac- 
quaintance in the particular lines 
which they represent, are especially 
valuable as credit men in their special 
field, and are also helpful in bringing 
new business to the bank. By com- 
bining their technical knowledge with 
banking practice, they become in- 
valuable to the bank and highly suc- 
cessful in not only attracting new 
business to the bank, but in safely 
handling the credits that accrue by 
reason of such business. 

Such officials may well be said to 
be business men grafted into the 
banking structure. 

In many cases the vice-presidents 
are merely nominal bankers, and are 
often given the executory titles as 
a compliment to their business stand- 
ing. This is especially true in the 
smaller banks, where the banking 
mentality is furnished by the cashier 
or other officer who is a_ trained 
banker. 

This leads to the second process, 
(b) which is evolutionary. In this 
process, the banker is manufactured 
personality. He starts at the bottom 
and works up. The average youth 


who goes into banking hopes to 
become president. Few ever attain 
that honor, but many come reason- 
ably near to the goal of their desires. 

The newcomer in banking moves 
from one position to another, con- 
stantly increasing in importance and 
value to the bank, until he either 
achieves his ambition or reaches his 
level. 

As araw recruit in the banking ranks, 
the ‘boy acts as messenger, runs 
errands, sorts and files checks, handles 
the mail and does the odd jobs so 
common in all commercial concerns. 
The compensation is small, for the 
reason that the worth of the boy is 
likewise small. Prior to the war the 
average wage for a beginner was about 
a dollar a day. Under present con- 
ditions ten dollars a week would be a 
fair compensation. 

From messenger, the boy moves 
upward as his merits warrant and as 
the opportunities open up to him. 

In a large bank he will advance into 
the “rack”? or check sorting depart- 
ment, the clearing house department, 
mail, or bookkeeping. Whatever of 
bank training he is to acquire will be 
governed largely by the character of 
the work that first engages his youth- 
ful talents. If he is fortunate enough 
to be delegated to the credit-work, he 
may in time become an excellent credit 
man and eventually valuable as a 
leading official. If he goes into the 
foreign exchange department, he may 
become an international banker, at 
least in his thoughts. If he goes into 
the bookkeeping department he may 
become a thoroughly trained bank 
accountant and operating official. If 
he goes into the collateral loan division, 
he will acquire a wide and useful 
knowledge of stocks and bonds, and 
market movements; and if he is so 
minded he may obtain a very valuable 
training in Wall Street methods and 
practices. As a matter of fact, the 
boy’s future depends largely upon the 
kind of work that first occupies his 
time. 

In a small bank he will, of course, 
come more intimately into contact with 
the operations of the whole bank. The 
entire banking process goes on before 
him and he can see the whole bank in 
operation. It is not unusual for an 
ambitious and intelligent boy of eight- 
een to have acquired a fair working 
knowledge of all bank operations up to 
the teller’s work within a period of 
three or four years. One such youth 
in the course of three years had prac- 
tical training in messenger’s work, 
filing checks, making up statements, 
check desk, the bookkeeping of the 
customers’ ledgers, the daily journal, 
the general ledger and as assistant 
teller. Infactateighteen he was able to 
keep the general books and also to take 
the receiving window as relief to the 


Seventeen 


regular teller. Opportunity may have 
been in his favor, but in a few years 
he had a practical working knowledge 
of the entire routine of a five million 
dollar bank. 


Three Periods of Banking 


Banking careers may be divided into 
three periods: (1) The period of obser- 
vation, where the boy does simply as 
he is told, without knowing the reasons 
for the processes. He learns by ab- 


sorption. He obeys orders, like a 
good soldier. (2) The period of close 
application. In this period, whatever 


the nature of the work, it is likely to be 
a steady grind. He will work by a 
schedule, fast or slow, early or late, as 
the volume of business requires. Every 
today will be a yesterday. His work 
will so dovetail into other work that 
inaccuracy in one process will hold 
back’ the work of another, and slow- 
ness on the part of one clerk will retard 
the work of another. He is part of a 
finely organized machine, every wheel 
of which must co-ordinate perfectly 
with the other. 

If by chance he becomes a_book- 
keeper, he will either operate a ma- 
chine, or make figures, add, subtract, 
and strike balances. His reward for 
overtime is simply “supper money.” 
His reward for faithful, accurate work 
is promotion; but he is in a trying out 
process that develops character and 
precision. He is being tried as by fire. 
If he conquers, he will make a good 
banker, but if he succumbs he will be 
merely a bank clerk. 

The great danger in the second 
period of his training is that he will 
become mechanical and cease to de- 
velop. It has truly been said that 
“once a banker, always a banker,”’ by 
which is meant that bank training fits 
a man for nothing else. A good sales- 
man can sell anything; but a bank 
clerk is not a salesman—he is a bank 
clerk and nothing more. He has 
nothing to offer the world but his 
knowledge of banking, and the only 
place he can sell that knowledge is to a 
bank. Therefore, the bank clerk who 
reaches the second stage of his training 
must have a care that he does not get 
into a rut, stifle his ambition, lose his 
vision or become a pessimist whose 
future is behind him. Broadly speak- 
ing, the bank clerk who reaches the 
period of close application and re- 
mains in it long enough must expect to 
make banking his life work. He can- 
not as a rule make good in any other 
calling. Instances sufficient to prove 
this conclusion could be cited from 
personal observation, where bank men 
going into other fields too late, have 
been glad to get back into banking at 
any price, and in any department that 


‘could use their services. 


The period of administration (3) 
may be said to begin with the office 
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of assistant cashier and end with the 
presidency. In this period he directs. 
He supervises others. He acts as head 
of a department, or has special duties 
such as oversight of overdrafts, stop 
payments, reconcilements, adjust- 
ments, audits, etc. 

The duties of an assistant cashier 
are of as many varieties as the varieties 
of banks. In the course of time he is 
given the more responsible work of 
passing upon loans, administering the 
larger affairs of the bank, and directing 
its policies, until, if he is fortunate, 
he is the executive head of the 
institution. 


The Banker’s Mental Equipment 


Having in mind the hope that 
should be his in the early stages 
of his career, certain mental 
qualities will aid in its realiza- 
tion. These qualities are not 
inherited, but acquired; and 
every banker needs and must 
use these essentials constantly 
in the administrative period 
of his career. The banker 
must therefore be a combina- 
tion of lawyer, economist, ac- 
countant and psychologist. 
Practically every transaction 
that goes through the bank is 
surrounded by legal rules and 
principles. The banker who ig- 
nores these rules does so at his 
peril. Much of banking law has 
been developed out of bank failures 
and costly errors, and the banker 
who would play safe must know 
the pitfalls that have beset other 
bankers and give heed to the legal 
precedents that have arisen out of 
them. Much of banking practice is 


“Snag 
the application of the law of banking to 


the work of the day. The instruments 
of banking are governed by the Negoti- 
able Instruments Law now uniform in 
all states except Georgia. At every 
turn the banker comes into contact 
with this law. He should know it in 
detail. He cannot operate his bank 
safely unless he does. 

The banker must be able to read the 
signs of the times. He must know price 
movements and their underlying rea- 
sons. He must know the condition of 
business and the reasons for that con- 
dition. He must forecast the future. 
He must know how to draw mental 
charts and follow their significations. 
The successful banker has the mind of 
an economist. He must be not merely 
one who understands the theory of 
economics (which is the science of 
business), but one who can apply 
economics to banking operations. In- 
asmuch as all that affects business has 
a reflex action upon banking, nothing 
happens in the business world that does 
not react upon the banks. The banker- 
economist will always command atten- 
tion and will always be a good banker. 


In the conduct of a bank, accounting 
occupies an important place. There 
are no rules of accounting that are not 
applicable to banking; and he who 
understands the science of accounts is 
eminently situated in a bank. In 
making loans, the banker must be able to 
read financial statements intelligently. 

He must be able to 
laa analyze figures. In- 
(iQ asmuch as one of the 















fundamental princi- 
ples of accounting is 





to “take nothing for granted,” the in- 
stinct thus developed is highly impor- 
tant in bank operation. Accounting 
trains a man to be exact, and to require 
exactness. It overlooks no essential 
detail. Itisaslave to accuracy. The 
mentality that is developed by ac- 
counting processes fits a man admirably 
for bank work, since it teaches a man 
to reason, to understand figures, to 
work out problems and draw correct 
conclusions. 

In the granting of credit and in seek- 
ing new business the banker can well 
employ the principles of psychology, 
for herein human nature plays an 
important part. The power to read 
character is a valuable asset to any 
man, and essentially so to the banker. 
Without a knowledge of men, the 
banker would do great injustice to 
many of his patrons worthy of his help, 
and at the same time he would involve 
his bank in unnecessary risks that a 
psychologist would avoid. “‘Know thy- 
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self” is an excellent adage; but “know 
other men” is equally apt. 

In the routine work of the bank, the 
employees naturally absorb a large 
fund of information regarding banking 
practice. The foundation for these 
practices may not be known to those in 
the ranks, and many of the details may 
not be according to the strict law in the 
case; but are in vogue nevertheless. 
The employee who would thus acquire 
a working knowledge of banking, must 
not take for granted -that all the 
practices of banking as observed 
by him are well founded, with- 
out due inquiry as to the au- 
thority for the procedure. It 
will be found that in many 
banks tradition and ill-founded 
principles have had much to 
do with the methods and 
practices that obtain; and the 
only reason for doing things a 
certain way is that they have 
always been done that way. 
He will, however, have abun- 
dant opportunity to observe 
how banking is conducted by 
the well regulated banks, and 
in the course of time he will 
absorb the technique of bank- 
ing, to be tested later and 
altered as his subsequent studies 
and observation may require. 


A Definite Program 


As a program for the young 
man who is in a bank, or who 
aspires to a bank position, the 
following will prove helpful: 
First, he should have as good 
an education as his opportunity for 
schooling affords. A high school train- 
ing is highly to be desired. This pre- 
vents going into banking handicapped 
by ignorance. He should enter the field 
reasonably early in life in order that he 
may not lose out by reason of age and 
competition. Inasmuch as bankers are 
usually trained from the bottom up, 
he must begin early or he will find that 
a man is trying to fill a boy’s job. On 
the other hand, should he, after a 
time, decide that banking is not his 
calling, he will have fortified himself 
with ample time in order to make 
a possible readjustment should it be- 
come necessary. He cannot afford to 
lose too much time finding his niche. 

There are those who assert that 
banking can best be learned by ex- 
perience; that is to say, by working in 
a bank. This is equivalent to assert- 
ing that mechanical engineering can 
best be learned in a machine shop. 
The fallacy of this argument lies in the 
fact that book learning is given a 
secondary place in the scheme of edu- 
cation—which is obviously in error. 
A well-balanced study course, com- 
bined with practical work, is the best 
educational scheme yet devised to 
bring proficiency to the bank employee. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Does the Dog Deserve a Bad Name?. 


In Spite of All the Kicking Around, Foreign Trade Seems 
Healthy and a Very Good Friend to All Who Will Cultivate It 


HILE lingering over their cigars 
W after a satisfactory luncheon, 
Jones, Brown, and Smith were 
discussing current business conditions 
and the prospects for the 
coming months with Atkins 
of the Mid-Continent Trust 
Company and Keene of 
the Tidewater National 
Bank. Suddenly the con- 
versation veered to foreign 
trade. 

“There’s nothing in it,” 
remarked Jones, “first, 
because nobody abroad 
has any money to spend 
and last but not least, 
European competition is 
too keen. I gave up my 
export department two 
years ago, and now sell 
X. T. products only in the 
good old U.S. A.” 

*“My losses a few years 
back cured me,” said 
Brown. “‘I feel that any 
manufacturer’s a fool who 
wastes good hardware on 
these foreign deadbeats.” 

“Same here,” cried 
Smith. “I can sell almost 
my whole output right 
here at home, so why bother 
chasing customers in China 
or Chile, particularly now 
when practically no 
American goods can be 
sold overseas anyhow?” 

“Maybe after a lot of 
expense you boys could 
do a little business outside 
of America,”’ laughed Atkins, “‘but the 
Mid-Continent Trust thinks you have 
the right answer. We almost caught 
foreign trade-itis in 1919-1920 but 
thank heaven we dodged it.” 

Such remarks as these are typical 
everywhere of the misconceptions of 
the present state of foreign trade and 
reveal apparently that it is fashionable 
for bankers and merchants to kick the 
dog around because he has no friends. 

No sane man would calmly dismiss 
with a wave of his hand the potential 
buying power of Texas or Massachu- 
setts, for example. Instead his com- 
mon sense would dictate that he scan 
carefully the various financial publi- 
cations such as the Wall Street Journal, 
the Journal of Commerce, Dun’s Re- 
view and many others, avoiding natu- 
rally those periodicals which are devoted 
almost entirely or fully to furthering 
interest in the specific market under 
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time in that they show positively 
whether or not any considerable quan- 
tity of American products are being 
exported today, and, what is of even 
greater interest, the kind 
of goods that are salable 
abroad in the various 
markets. Not only were 
automobiles and tires 
covered by this survey of 
our current foreign trade, 
but a group of eighteen or 
more classes of products 
were considered as_ well, 
including raw stuffs such 
as grain, metals and other 
of the staple manufactures. 

Briefly, the headlines in 
the various papers are al- 
most identical in tone and 
run about as _ follows: 
“October Copper Exports 
Biggest Since January 
1918,” ‘Wahl Sales In- 
crease 30% Over 1922 
When They Were 67% 
Better Than Preceding 
Year,” “Grain Exports 
Alone Declined,” “‘Leather 
Exports Increase” and 
“Total Tonnage of Eight 
Out of Nine Export Groups 
Heavier Than Year Ago.” 

Incidentally the Nation- 
al City Bank of New York 
stated in its monthly 
Bulletin for November that 
the foreign trade situation 
is encouraging in that for 
the first nine months of 








consideration, in the belief that this 
latter type of paper might be guilty of 
bias or prejudice. 

Next he would consult bankers and 
commercial organizations actually do- 
ing business with the market in ques- 
tion, and finally to round out these 
facts, he would study figures published 
from time to time by various govern- 
ment agencies and privately owned 
statistical bureaus. He will admit 
that the sum total of the information 
resulting from such an investigation 
cannot fail to form the basis for an 
intelligent decision either to avoid the 
particular market, to withdraw from 
it, or to embark upon a sales campaign 
there, as the case may be. 

What is true of our domestic markets 
applies with equal force to the world’s 
markets, and a few of the facts col- 
lected recently in the fashion indicated 
are particularly interesting at this 


1923 exports were slightly 
less than three billion dollars, which 
meant a gain over the same months of 
the preceding year of more than two 
hundred million dollars. Obviously 
some one must have money abroad if 
we can ship goods worth any such sum. 


URTHERMORE, Dun’s Review a 

few daysago remarked that a further 
gain in export trade has given encou- 
ragement to some interests and listed 
this fact among the most important 
constructive factors in the current 
business situation. That would seem 
to indicate that every banker from 
coast to coast should consider seriously 
the ebb and flow of our foreign trade 
when attempting to gauge the trend 
of business in his locality. 

So much for press comment. The 
most interesting phase of the investiga- 
tion was the industrial survey and it 
was also the most surprising. Several 
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exporters of hardware stated that after 
the boom of 1920, foreign sales during 
1921 resembled a burst tire — absolutely 
flat—but the tide changed for the 
better last year and in 1923 shipments 
abroad have been equal to or slightly 
better than during the boom, with 
healthy activity in almost all the 
markets, but particularly in certain 
South American countries and in 
Australasia. 

Upon inquiry as to the progress of 
foreign sales, two steel concerns replied 
that the peak was reached in 1921 due 
to the carry-over of unfilled orders 
from 1920, and that last year their 
volume was about half. During 1923 
sales have picked up, however, and 
they are now selling overseas cus- 
tomers approximately 75 per cent of the 
quantity purchased during the boom 
year. South America and Japan are 
the best markets for their goods. 

Machinery exporters found that they 
reached the export peak in 1921 also. 
The next year by comparison was 
somewhat lean in that foreign buyers 
only ordered about half as much, but 
1923 shows on the average an increase 
of slightly less than 40 per cent over 
1922, which means that machinery 
sales in the world markets are running 
along at only a little less than during 
the late lamented boom. 

Are these greater sales larger in 
terms of money or as regards the 
actual quantity of goods? 

In actual quantity, naturally, is the 
answer, for the deflation of prices of 
the past two years and more tends to 
create an impression that such trade 
has decreased substantially in all lines. 
This is merely another example to 
prove that figures often can and do lie. 

With regard to construction ma- 
terials, much the same condition exists 
today inasmuch as the manufacturers 
after 1920 had a bad export year, then 
one fair one, and this year are shipping 
an even greater tonnage overseas than 
three years ago. South America and 
Japan seem to be the source of their 
biggest orders, and for the machinery 
houses too. 


1920, and this year they are almost 
neck and neck with that banner year. 
Incidentally it is interesting to know 
that the typewriter manufacturer 
counts upon his export department 
taking anywhere from a third to half 
the entire output of the plant. Not 
bad for something generally supposed 
to be a dead issue, is it? 

It is common knowledge that the 
American automobile has brightened 
the life of the foreigner, and conse- 
quently one probably expects to hear 
that they are being shipped abroad in 
ever growing numbers now that eco- 
nomic conditions in many foreign 
countries show such material progress 
in the right direction. The volume of 
export sales this year is about twice as 
big as in 1922, and furthermore the 
number of cars and quantity of spare 
parts for the full twelve months will 
probably exceed similar figures for 
1920. Outside of Great Britain, Euro- 
pean sales are light and so are those to 
Africa; but Australia, New Zealand, 
South America and the Orient are all 
buyers. 


TIRES and rubber goods naturally 
tend to follow the automobile in so 
far as the geographical location is con- 
cerned, but strange to say, the quan- 
tities going to those markets is not as 
great as might be expected. Expressed 
in figures the shipments are somewhat 
lower than 1921 or at best about equal 
to those of that year. 

It may be said that in cotton textiles 
our mills are selling directly or in- 
directly to foreign customers as much 
cloth and more than in 1920. This 
means about six times more business 
than during the dullest months of 1921. 
Their wares go in the main to Central 
America and South America, and of 
course to the Philippines. Cotton 
goods from Manchester supply the 
demand of the British colonies and 
dominions almost to the total exclu- 
sion of our product. 

Of course American farm implements 
have led the world for a good many 
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years, and here again our manufac- 
turers are doing a good business in 
Australia, South Africa, and the Argen- 
tine. For obvious reasons European 
buying is slim. 

Turning from manufactures to raw 
stuffs, investigation revealed that for 
the first eleven months of 1923 the 
shipment of copper totaled about 
715,000,000 pounds, a gain of about 
10 per cent over the same period in 
1922. In the case of oil, which term 
embraces gasoline, kerosene, naphtha, 
gas and fuel oil, and lubricants in addi- 
tion to crude oil, shipments this year 
so far amounted to about 3,300,000,000 
gallons against 2,400,000,000 gallons 
in 1922, a gain of almost 50 per cent. 

With wheat, however, the picture is 
not nearly so pleasant for we are ship- 
ping about half the number of bushels 
we sent overseas in 1922. In fact our 
sales for the third quarter of 1923 were 
less than during July, August, and 
September, 1913. The export of flour 
in these months increased on a good 
demand from England and the con- 
tinent. The Far East offers a splendid 
market for certain lower grades of our 
product. 

The information received from ex- 
porters of American paper was that 
because of the low prices offered by 
Scandinavian, German, and English 
concerns, they found it almost im- 
possible to do any foreign business. 
There is a small quantity of our paper 
moving to the Far East and South 
America, but by comparison with the 
consuming powers of those markets 
it is almost negligible. 

Finally, the examples given are 
representative of the findings in all 
the various industries which were 
investigated, with the result that one 
must be fully convinced of three 
things. First of all, the great majority 
of our exporters are doing a highly 
satisfactory volume of business. Next, 
the relative drafts which they draw are 
being paid promptly, which is also 
true in the case of remittances from 
abroad against sales made on open 
account. Further- 





Export mana- 
gers of certain 
leading type- 
writer companies 
report that after 
the extraordinary 
rush of orders in 
1920, they felt a 
decided reaction 
during the follow- 
ing twelve 
months. In fact, 
foreign sales were 
about:a third less 
in quantity. Last 
year, however, 
they were only 
about 15 per cent 
lower than in 








more, this same 
group of export- 
ers, with but few 
exceptions, are 
optimistic regard- 
ing the probable 
enlargement of 


their foreign 
markets in the 
future. 


For that reason 
it is safe to say 
the domestic 
bankers are not 
rendering cus- 
tomers their best 
service, if they 
ignore the hand- 
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Books advertised in the window and dispensed from the shelves in the directors’ room 


Hazel Green's Bank Is Her Library 


Unique Community Service in Wisconsin Where the Staff 
Supplies the Literary as Well as the Financial Wants 


is a question that disturbs 
many a banker. 

The Hazel Green State Bank at 
Hazel Green, Wis., cannot spend any 
very great sums on advertising and its 
officers do not believe very strongly 
in “this novelty business,” yet they 
have put over an idea in their com- 
munity that is unique in the field of 
banking and have made their bank 
even more popular than the “corner 
grocery’ or the postoffice. 

On Saturday night farmers drive 
in from eight or ten miles around and 
after the evening train comes in, half 
the town adjourns from the depot to 
the bank “to get a book for over 
Sunday” or just to visit around. For the 
State Bank of Hazel Green is also the 
town library and this bank has done for 
its community what Carnegie has done 
for so many others all over the country. 

Eight years ago when B. C. Berg, 
cashier of the bank, came to Hazel 
Green, there was no town library. 
To be sure, there was a small library 
at the high school but the town folks 
and farmers hesitated to request the 
privilege of drawing books there. 

Then, it happened that two boxes 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission’s Traveling Library _ re- 
mained at the close of the school year. 
They were not due to be returned for 
another month. Mr. Berg saw the 
opportunity and made arrangements 
to have the two cases left at the bank. 
With posted notices, he invited the 
general public to come in and borrow 
the books on display. 


Hi. to get people into the bank 


By K. E. OLSON 


“They went like hot cakes,” said 
Mr. Berg, ‘“‘and at once we conceived 
the idea of carrying on the library 
after the ‘Traveling Library’ books 
had been returned. 

“We invested a few dollars in some 
of the latest best sellers, put them on 
display in our bank window with their 
new paper jackets still on and an- 
nounced a rent list of new books. 
Rents were fixed at a cent a day but 
that did not deter borrowers. 

**The books were gone in a few hours. 
We soon had a waiting list for the new 
books and it was not long before the 
rents had paid for these books. We 
promptly invested that money, how- 
ever, in new books to add to our little 
library.” 


PUBLic interest in the town library 
had grown considerably by the time 
school re-opened. It crystallized in a 
meeting in the high school where, with 
the aid of Stephen Gribble, principal 
of the high school, the Hazel Green 
Library Association was formed. An- 
nual dues were fixed at $1 and mem- 
bers were to be allowed to draw books 
rent free. Non-members were to 
be charged the rental fee already es- 
tablished. 

Forty paid memberships resulted 
from the first meeting and that $40 
was at once invested in standard works 
of fiction and some of the latest best 
sellers. The bank offered the use of 
its directors’ room and the nucleus 
of the present library was installed 


there on hastily constructed shelves. 

Today the library has grown till it 
numbers nearly 1,000 volumes and 
every wall of the directors’ room is 
filled with stacks of books. Reading 
tables and comfortable chairs have 
been placed in the room and on Satur- 
day nights the library overflows into 
the bank lobby. 

The bank staff is the library staff. 
Miss Caroline Liddle, the bookkeeper, 
keeps the library records, collects the 
rents and fines and acts as official 
librarian. However, Mr. Berg and his 
assistant, J. F. Nadler, are never so 
busy waiting on bank customers, 
sorting checks or hunting for a balance 
that they cannot stop and look up 
an “interestin’ book” or discuss the 
relative merits of Zane Grey and 
James Oliver Curwood with one of the 
library patrons. 

“Yes, they’re the favorites,” ex- 
plained Mr. Berg. ‘“‘Curwood and 
Zane Grey would run a pretty close 
race in a popularity contest here now, 
but Ralph Connor used to lead them 
all awhile back. 

“‘We’ve been trying an interesting 
experiment recently. It has always 
been our custom as we add new books 
to place them in our front window. 
For these new books we charge a 
rental of two cents a day until they 
are ready to be retired to the regular 
library. Several times recently, in- 
stead of buying “‘best sellers,’’ we have 
purchased standard works from The 
Everymans Library and sets of Cooper, 
Poe, Stevenson, Dickens and other 
famous writers. 
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“We hardly expected them to move 
as rapidly as our best sellers but we 
put them in the window as usual, all 
dressed up in their brightly colored 
paper jackets and they went as rapidly 
as ever did the other books. It’s been 
interesting to observe the improve- 
ment in literary taste of some of our 
boys who now come in bright-eyed and 
eager, for more of the standard au- 
thors.” 

During the eight years since the 
library was first started the Library 
Association has grown, too, and it 
includes in its membership a _ large 
number of the townspeople and farm- 
ers as well. The membership dues 
are used every year to buy new books, 
for there are no other expenses. The 
bank gives its room and its services 
free of charge. Rentals also bring a 
steady income. They average about 
$2.00 a week. That Library Rental 
Account is the most carefully watched 
account in the bank and the first of 
every month Miss Liddle invests the 
accumulated rental money in new 


books. Hazel Green hascome to watch 
for the new arrivals, too, and there is 
a scramble every month for the “latest 
ones.” 

The State Bank of Hazel Green has 
no need to worry about getting folks 
into the bank, for it is the community 
center of its town. The back room 
is the meeting place of all kinds of 
committees. The American Legion 
makes the bank its headquarters. 
The Ladies Aid societies hold their 
food sales there. It is the meeting 
place alike for farmers and towns- 
people. The Hazel Green State Bank 
is the community room of Hazel Green. 


THe bank keeps open for business 
awhile on Saturday nights, too: 
But that is largely a matter of cashing 
checks and of offering an accommo- 
dation to farmers who are in town only 
for Saturday night. It’s another 
point in the service that this bank has 
learned is its biggest selling talk. 
“Yes, there’s a lot of folks make use 
of our library,”’ said Mr. Berg, “and 


Take a Tip on Selling From the 


URING the holiday season, thou- 
D sands upon thousands of men and 

women “joined” the Christmas 
Money Clubs of the banks of this 
country. 

Why? 

What is it that persuades people to 
go through all the bother and formality 
and rigmarole of the Christmas Money 
Club pass books and weekly payments 
and checks, when they could accom- 
plish the same, identical thing with an 
ordinary savings account, any time, 
place or way they pleased? 

Why is it that more people respond 
to the “Christmas Money” appeal as a 
savings lure, than to any other one 
savings appeal? 

We can talk thrift, poverty, security 
and the like, to the limit—but along 
comes a phrase, a slogan— “Christmas 
Money’’— and gets’em. Gets ’em by 
the hundreds and the thousands. Gets 
"em in a way that thrift or poverty or 
security and the rest of those bank- 
advertising by-words can’t begin to 
touch. 

As far as I can see, it’s because 
“Christmas Money” gets ’em right 
down where they live. Think over 
the connotation of that phrase— 
“Christmas Money.” The Christmas 
tree—candles, stars, tinsel, gifts all 
done up in white tissue with red rib- 
bon, children racing up and down, 
candy, cake, flowers, chicken dinner, 
new books, oh, ’neverything—and that 
glorious Christmas cheer, that big- 
hearted, self-satisfied feeling, that over- 
flow of good will, that belongs with 
Christmas. 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


These are the things that a bank 
sells under the prosaic term, “‘Christ- 
mas Club.” The bank doesn’t sell a 
mere savings account. It sells a 
miscellany of delights and _ satisfac- 
tions—the whole Christmas catalog 
of joys. 

Now note this: The prospect has 
bought because of the anticipation of 
pleasurable things—things which 
appeal to the senses, the emotions, the 
appetites. He is not saving because 
he thinks he ought to. He is saving 
that he may give himself joy at the 
time when joy is the big thing of the 
season. It is his heart, not his head, 
that makes him join a Christmas 
Money Club. 


HAT is why the Christmas Money 

Club sells the savings idea so success- 
fully. Savings accounts like automo- 
biles, washing machines or cakes, are 
bought by the people who want 
them—not the folks who think they 
ought to have them. You know you 
ought not to eat so much candy— 
but you'll keep right on till you get a 
pain in a tender spot. Then you'll 


stop. Why? Because you knew you 
ought to stop? No. Because of the 
pain. 

The senses provide the motive 
power. 


You may remember when youthought 
you really ought to get a machine, 
some day—and then you rode in one 
for the first time. Remember how a 
purely academic desire for a car was 
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while we've been mighty glad to 
oblige for the good of our town, we 
know it has brought us much new 
business in the bargain. 

“For one thing it has educated all 
our young folks to make use of the 
bank. They get in the habit of coming 
here and so when they graduate from 
school and begin to earn money for 
themselves, it’s natural they should 
bank here. 

“And as for the rest of them— 
well, Hazel Green folks and the 
farmers all around have learned to 
know us as they’ve learned to know 
our books. You know when a man 
knows and loves the same good books 
that you do, he’s bound to be a pretty 
good fellow. And so our people have 
learned to know that we’re not hard- 
hearted bankers—that, in fact, we’re 
pretty human friends and neighbors. 
They bring us their problems. They’ve 
learned to confide in us and to trust us. 

“And yes, I guess we’ve pretty near 
all the business in this section cornered 
up right in this little bank, too.” 


Christmas Club 


transformed into an almost physical 
immediate desire? You bought a 
machine as soon as you could. You 
wanted it. 

Now people act in the same way 
about saving money as they do in other 
matters of ordinary human conduct. 
The senses and the emotions pull the 
strings—the brain, the judgment, fol- 
lows. A thin overcoat on a cold day 
will sell a savings account where logic 
has failed. A visit to a house-for-sale 
may start a whole family saving—a 
family upon which thrift preachments 
have been utterly lost in the past. 

Now shift the scene and subject to 
advertising, and read with me a few 
phrases and words from bank ads in 
back numbers of almost any news- 
paper: 

“Our directors are, etc. 

“Our officers— ete. 

“Total resources — etc. 

“Every banking service — 

“Safety and 4 per cent— 

“Bank at— 

“Save at— 

*“We pay 4 per cent at— 

“The oldest bank in— 

“The largest bank in— 

““A convenient place—”’ 

Oh, we might run on indefinitely. 

Do you note the fundamental appeal 
to the senses and emotions of the 
savings prospect? 

No? 

What are we banks trying to do with 
statements such as those listed above? 

We are trying to pull trade away 
from each other. 

We are doing our best, each one of 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Super-Alarms In Our Super-Banks 


The Sensitive Mechanism That Detects and Reports Every 
False Move, Inside or Out, Toward Federal Reserve Cash 


of the great vaults. that 


aa the efficiency 
the Federal 


By EDWARD H. SMITH 





Reserve banks are [= 
installing in various : 
districts, is a series 
of burglar alarms 
the like of which 
has never been 
approached. At the 
very beginning I 
must confess that 
to call them burglar 
alarms is to employ 
a misnomer but a 
necessary one, for 
there is no other 
term. These great 
electro - mechanical 
protective devices 
are really attempts 
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to have felt it necessary to straddle 
the question and to conclude, as others 
had done before them, that surrounding 
conditions have much to do with the 
advantages of the rival systems. 

As a result of this tentativeness and 
at least partial indecision, some of the 
big Federal Reserve banks are now 
equipped or being equipped with both 
kinds of alarms. On the whole, how- 
ever, the latest and most highly 
developed type of alarm which operates 
without a central office has been given 
the general preference and in the 
majority of instances been compli- 
mented with the sole reliance of 
bank officialdom. It is this alarm 
system which will be described pres- 
ently in detail. 








to supply that in- 
fallibility which 
nature has denied 
to man. 

To understand 
their full significance, it is necessary 
to recapitulate a bit of history. The 
idea of an alarm to notify against 
an intruder is probably much older 
than the crudest lock. From it are 
descended all the innumerable man- 
traps, pitfalls, hidden sentries and the 
like—devicés which came readily into 
the brains of our primitive hunter 
ancestors. As banking and the concen- 
tration of money became important, 
the race grew to depend more on locks 
and guards. In recent times alarms 
were revived to augment these other 
agencies of defense. For the last fifty 
years alarms controlled by electricity 
have held the stage to the practical 
exclusion of all others. It may even be 
interesting to note that the earliest 
practical electric alarm was installed in 
the home of P. T. Barnum at Bridge- 
port, Conn., in 1863, by Edwin Holmes. 
Mr. Holmes later developed his alarm 
business‘to great proportions and his 
name is still perhaps the most widely 
known among alarm makers. 

With these facts and with many 
phases of the intervening history of 
alarms and their development most 
bankers will be familiar. For the 
purpose of accuracy, however, it may 
be well to note a few central facts. 
Alarms, as used in banks and mercan- 
tile houses, are of two kinds—called 
local and central office. The former 
consists of any kind of mechanism 
which will, if illicit entry be attempted, 
set off a gong or other alarming device 


The switchboard in the guard room, where ever 
movement of a lock in any part of the ba 

is recorded and communicat 
modern electric alarm system. On the right 
is shown the electric control box of the system 


ed—the heart of a 


on the front of the 
building, thereby 
attracting the 
passerby, the 
neighbors and the 
police in the vi- 
cinity. The latter 
is made up of a 
mechanism which 
transmits thenews 
of a burglarious 
attack automati- 
cally over a set of 
wires to a switch- 








For compari- 
son we may list 
the various in- 
stitutions and 
their installa- 
tions: 

United States 
Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D. C.— 
Onepublicalarm 
system of excep- 
tional intricacy. 

Boston Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Bank.—Two 
public alarm 
systems, one for 
the inside and 
one for the out- 
side of the 
building. 











board in a central 
guard office, whence armed guards 
rush out to the scene of the crime and 
attempt to capture the criminals and 
guard the property. 


BANKERS probably are more fa- 
miliar than any other men with the 
decades of controversy over the re- 
spective merits of these rival devices. 
They agree in nothing; not even in 
their descriptives. The central office 
advocates term their rivals’ devices 
“local.”” These gentlemen return the 
compliment by calling the product 
of their competitors a “‘local central 
office alarm” and their own a “public 
or general alarm.” These disputations 
would concern us not at all were it 
not for the fact that the government 
had to listen to them and consider 
all the counter claims when it made 
its investigations and choice. Even 
the officials of the United States seem 


Cleveland.— 
Two public alarm systems of identical 
manufacture and’ character, placed in- 
side the bank but so situated that 
they can also be heard outside. 

Chicago.—The same as Cleveland. 

New York.—Two public alarm sys- 
tems of the same make and kind as all 
the others, one terminating in a gong 
box on the outside of the building, the 
other in a switchboard in the ward or 
guard room of the bank. 

In all of the above institutions the 
public alarm system is not used in con- 
nection with the vaults, though in 
some instances the bank may have a 
connection with one of the public alarm 
offices by means of call boxes similar to 
those used in calling telegraph mes- 
sengers. The reader may wonder why 
two alarms of exactly the same kind 
should be applied to the same vault 
The answer however, will be apparent 
to any banker who uses a two- or three- 
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clock time lock in his vault.. One 
clock may get out of order and 
fail at the crucial moment. So 
with one alarm. 

In Philadelphia the Federal Re- 
serve Bank has its vault completely 
protected by the public alarm sys- 
tem used in its sister banks and 
by a thorough installation of the 
central office system. 

The St. Louis Federal Reserve 
Bank has just changed its alarm 
devices and adopted the method 
of the Philadelphia bank; that is to 
say, one public alarm, connecting 
with the gong outside and the room 
of the captain of the watch, plus a 
central office system. 

It will be noted that the new 
public alarm is absent from none 
of these banks, that it is the sole 
reliance in others and that in a 
few it has been supplemented with 
call boxes or complete installations 
of the central office systems. 


HIS alarm system, which has 
been developed by a group of 
bankers out of inventions and de- 
vices which failed in private hands, 
is the outcome of banking experi- 
ence. In an earlier day it was 








believed that the chief danger of 





the slightest variations to all the 
banks listed above. 

The combination lock on each 
vault door, the time locks, the locks 
of each compartment or securities 
box inside the vault, the locks of 
the doors and windows, various 
switches in the vault and all man- 
ner of traps in various parts of the 
bank are all connected electrically, 
by means of very fine braided 
wires of only two milliamperes 
current, to the gong outside the 
bank, which goes into noisy accla- 
mations as soon as any part of the 
alarm mechanism is disturbed; to 
the general switchboard in the office 
of the guard captain; and to a 
somewhat similar and smaller board 
in the quarters of the officers. 
Thus the officers of the bank and 
the watch captain as well will be 
aware of any mishandling or over- 
sight. If there is any tampering 
with the time clocks, the officers 
will be notified by a light glowing 
on their indicator and the sound of 
a bell. If the combination is not 
properly mixed at closing time, they 
cannot but be aware of this fact also. 

The heart of the system, how- 





ever, is located in the room occupied 





bank robbery lurked in the burglar. 
Consequently, the vaults and such 
alarms as then existed were aimed 
entirely at him. Then the bank bandit 
came to figure in the matter. All 
through the years, however, as every 
banker knows today, facts and figures 
were piling up to show that banks were 
losing far more to internal than to 
external depredators. This was no 
reflection on banking, for the human 
material is always frail and_ it 
must bear the greatest strains in 
banks, in constant reach of big sums 
of money. 

Again, banking experience has long 
revealed that oversights, carelessness, 
unguardedness and suchlike errors of 
omission were most important factors 
in bank losses. In other words, there 
was the problem of meeting both the 
venality and the fallibility of human 
beings. The inventors and developers 
of the alarm system now in use by the 
government went to work on the prob- 
lem of eliminating or displacing as far 
as possible this fatal human element 
and supplanting it with subtle mech- 
anisms which would perform certain 
functions infallibly. 

In working out plans it was nec- 
essary to take the old and original 
enemies, the burglar and the bandit, 
into consideration first of all. To foil 
the cracksmen, the wires of the burglar 
alarm system or systems are woven in 
and out among reinforcing rods and 
bars of the vault walls, bottom and top, 
and plaited between the metals and 
other materials making up the vault 


The external alarm box used on the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston 


doors. Thus, so long as either of the 
two alarms now generally employed 
is in working order, no burglar can 
penetrate the vault defenses at any 
point or time without giving the alarm. 
The bandit was forestalled by a multi- 
plicity of buttons, bars, foot-switches 
and other trigger releasing devices 
situated in all parts of the bank prem- 
ises, and by the maintenance of ample 
forces of armed guards. 

But the problem of inner guardian- 
ship was more complex. After many 
experiments and much thought it was 
decided that an_ electro-mechanical 
system must prove most effective 
which would interlock the officers of 
the bank, the custodians of the vault 
and the captain of the guards, making 
all three of these groups instantly 
aware of any tampering with locks or 
mechanisms at any vital point, or the 
opening or closing of any door. Such 
a system would warn the officers and 
the guards if the vault custodians 
either overlooked any part of their 
function or misused their opportunities. 
By that token, an inside robbery of the 
vaults could only be committed if the 
officers, the custodians of the vaults 
and the guards were all in collusion—a 
most unlikely circumstance. 

The workings of this system may be 
described, but not with too great 
minuteness. Neither may I fix my 
revelations upon any single bank. 
It is, however, permissible to say that 
what I relate is applicable with only 


by the captain of the watch. Here 
is a complicated switchboard with 
telltales and colored lights. On this 
switchboard is shown the movement 
of every lock of consequence through- 
out the great bank. In addition, the 
watch captain’s room is supplied with 
a highly complicated electric clock, 
which automatically records the open- 
ing and closing of every lock in the 
institution. 


HEN the front door of the bank is 

opened in the morning, the turning 
of the lock sets off the proper indicator 
in the watch captain’s room and rings 
a bell, which continues to sound until 
that officer throws the switch. At the 
same time the electric clock auto- 
matically records the hour and minute 
at which the door was opened. The 
record is there, without the. inter- 
ference of human hands. Also, the 
captain of the watch is apprised of the 
fact that the bank is open. If he nods, 
the ringing bell wakens him. If he 
happens to be out of the room for a 
moment, the bell rings until he 
returns and throws the switch. Thus 
there is an immediate mechanical and 
human check on the man or men who 
opened the door for the day. 

A little later in the day’s proceed- 
ings, when the time locks on the vault 
doors run down, another light burns in 
the watch captain’s room, another 
gong rings and another record is made 
by the electric clock. The captain 
must again throw the proper switch, 
to show that he has noted the fact 
that the doors are now openable. A 
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few minutes later the authorized 
officers holding the combination to 
the vault doors, appear and turn the 
spindles. As each door opens, the 
electric alarm system once more re- 
cords this fact in the captain’s room 
on the clock and also forces the captain 
to turn corresponding switches. Again 
the double check. 

But this is only the beginning. The 
time locks are now wound, and imme- 
diately the captain of the watch knows 
for how many hours they have been set. 
If any venal employee attempts to set 
them for any but the correct hour of 
opening, the captain is aware of the 
fact. Or if any attempt is made 
during the day to tamper with the 
time locks, to change the combination, 
to disconnect the batteries or in any 
way to interfere with any part of the 
protective mechanism, there is an 
instant row among the lights and gongs 
in the guard room and the armed 
watchmen descend to investigate. 

The inside of the vault is similarly 
protected. Each compartment is wired 
so that it can be opened only by the 
use of a certain combination, which is 
in the possession of the responsible 
employee. If anyone attempts to 
open a compartment without the 
proper combination, there is an alarm 
in the ward room. Again, even the 
customary opening and closing of every 
compartment sends a notice to the 
watch captain and leaves its mechani- 
cal record on the clock. In other 
words, if a strongbox, security chest or 
safe deposit box is properly opened and 
closed by the person having the 
combination, the mechanical 
clock records the exact times 
of opening and closing and the 
switchboard announces that “a | 
the box has been opened and 
closed. On the other hand, if 
there is an illicit attempt on 
any box or compartment, the 
alarm goes off inside and out- 
side the bank. 

When evening comes and 
the bank is about to be closed 
for the day this distant check- 
up records the performance 
of the duties of all concerned 
with the security of the in- 
stitution. A guard must first 
pass through the vault and see 
that no one is locked inside. 
In doing so he must pull a 
number of switches, which 
show responses in the guard 
room. If he misses any of 
them the captain of the guard 
is instantly aware of it and 
mechanically prevents the 
locking of the vault until 
proper inspection has been 
made. This official also knows 
whether the combination has 
been properly mixed up, 
which fact is also known to the 


responsible officials of the institution. 
The captain knows when the last 
windows and doors are closed and 
locked. He is aware if any part of the 
mechanism is out of order or if any 
detail of locking up has been neglected. 

During the night the switchboard 
and the clock in the captain’s room are 
similarly alive and awake. If the 
highest official of the bank were to 
return at any hour after closing and 
let himself in with the correct key, the 
watchmen would be as fully aware of 
this fact as though burglars had 
attacked with nitroglycerine. They 
would also know at what time this 
officer departed, into which parts of 
the bank he had penetrated, etc. And 
if they failed through neglect or collu- 
sion to make a record, the clock would 
do it for them. Disabling the clock 
would instantly set the alarm clamor- 
ing in the street. 


T WILL be seen that once the vaults 

are properly locked, the automatic 
features of the alarm system suspend 
the force of the human element alto- 
gether. The vault cannot be opened 
after locking, even though the watch- 
men, the custodians of the vault, the 
officers and even the employees of the 
alarm makers are in collusion. In 
fact, once the vaults are locked, every 
employee, officer, guard or other per- 
son in the bank might suddenly drop 
dead or be overcome by poison gas 
from some attacking force, and it 
would still be impossible to tamper 
with the vaults in any way without 
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notifying the police and the passers-by. 

The need for such complicated pro- 
tection may be judged from the New 
York bank alone, when it is remem- 
bered that this institution frequently 
has four billions or more of cash and 
securities in its vaults. It has three 
enormous vaults, one on top of the 
other and all under ground. In addi- 
tion there are the banking rooms on as 
many as ten floors of the new building, 
just being completed. In all these 
rooms and offices, as well as in the 
vaults and their connecting chambers, 
huge sums of money and totals of 
securities must be handled daily. All 
manner of persons will be coming and 
going from all ten floors, from several 
hundred rooms. All floors must be pro- 
tected by the automatic alarm system. 

A bandit may spring suddenly into 
an office on the tenth floor, where he 
knows a great sum of cash is being 
counted for shipment. The alarm 
must work instantly, so that all exits 
can be automatically locked and the 
escape of the man cut off. An employee 
in the deepest vault, away below the 
water level of the harbor, may tamper 
with a lock on a securities chest. In- 
stantly the guards must be aware and 
onthe move. The wonder is that a sys- 
tem so ramified and complicated works 
more infallibly than the concerted 
trained brains of hundreds of men. 


The author is indebted to Mr. Walter R. 
Whiting, vice-president of the Bankers’ 
Electric Protective Association of Boston, 
officers of the Holmes Electric Protective 
Company, and others. 





Electric alarm cables and steel reinforcing rods around which the walls of the vaults are ‘‘poured”’ 
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When Is a House Organ W orth While? 


The Standards to Which the Bank’s Magazine Must Measure 
Function Properly;. Other Publicity Ideas 


Up if It Is to 


RE house organs a sound invest- 
ment? Could the money and 
effort used upon them bring the 

same results or exert an equal or 
greater influence applied in some other 
way? 

These questions are answered by 
E. H. Kittredge 
of Hornblower & 
Weeks, Boston, 
formerly public- 
ity manager of 
the Old Colony 
Trust Company 
of that city. 

‘*Broadly 
speaking, the 
well-printed, 
well-edited house 
organ performs 
functions that no 
other form of ad- 
vertising or medium of contact with 
your own organization, your clients 
and the public, is equipped to do at as 
low cost. 

“You will notice I said well printéd 
and well edited—attractive in appear- 
ance and filled with material that will 
interest, inform, inspire and influence 
its readers. The value of a publication 
of this sort can not be accurately 
measured by the dollar yardstick. 
This is the 100 per cent, successful 
house organ—the kind its readers 
would gladly pay for rather than miss 
getting—the kind every editor would 





E. H. Kittredge, of Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Boston 








By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


be proud of—the kind for which the 
board of directors cheerfully appro- 
priates money. 

“But all house organs are not success- 
ful. An authority recently estimated 


that $4,000,000 is spent annually for- 


plant publications in the field of 
industry. He states that fully 30 per 
cent fail in their purpose—a direct 
waste and loss of $1,200,000 every 
year. The birth rate and the mortal- 
ity in this field is enormous. 

*‘Although in no sense an authority, 
I would hazard the guess that the 
banks of the country spend approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in the same way. 
If the rate of ineffectiveness and 
mortality is the same—and I am 
inclined to believe it is higher—we are 
driven to the conclusion that the banks 
get no adequate return from an ex- 
penditure of at least $300,000 each 
year. 

“So it is a mighty good thing for 
every one who has the responsibility of 
a bank house organ to analyze pretty 
carefully what he is accomplishing — to 
see whether he is adhering to a policy 
that will best serve the aims and pur- 
poses of his publication. He must 
also make a careful check on the 
results—tangible and intangible—that 
he is getting from his efforts. To 
carry on with enthusiasm, he must 
have answers to these questions: 

1. Is my monthly or quarterly 
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really doing the work it should 
do? 

2. Are my present methods correct, 
and in what way can I add to 
the effectiveness of my work? 

3. Candidly, is the sheet worth 
while? Is it a living force ora 
more or less handsome corpse? 

“Just as the bank insists that its 
representatives must be well groomed 
and pleasing in manner and appearance, 
so should the house organ fittingly 
represent the bank—not gaudy or 
bizarre. It should be well printed on 
good paper, of pleasing shape and 
adequate size, with easy reading, clear 
type and pleasing typographical ar- 
rangement. Typographical short- 
comings can seriously handicap and 
reduce effectiveness. Give your publi- 
cation a fair chance to secure a reading. 

“‘Editorially, it should be written in 
clear, concise English. Avoid long 
sentences and unusual words. Stick 
to short words. Make your sentences 
direct and grammatical. Marshal 
your thoughts carefully—one central 
idea to each paragraph. Explain 
simply. 

“Take nothing for granted when 
you've got to ‘get across’ new methods 
of handling business, how to build up 
and improve health or the mind, how 
to increase usefulness and earning 
capacity. 

“When you are aiming at your cus- 
tomers, don’t be afraid to make your 
points simply and clearly. Remember 
your customer is not a banker. He is 
glad to be told what his bank account 
looks like to a banker— what privileges 
it entitles him to and what services the 
bank is ready and anxious to render, 
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— — t ‘ ers and business men of Marris- 
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* plant” as efficient as posible. 
Herewith is our floor plan. It 
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convenient our arrangements are for 
serving you in all financial matters. 
2. We invite you to make profitable 





By small weekly deposits you can 
have °1,000.00 im cash one, two, 
three or four years from today on 
our easy peyment plan. Ask us. 


SAVINGS BANK 
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= consacts between your plant and ours 
r by using our financial service. This 
includes safe keeping of money and 
securities, checking accounts, savings 
accounts, certificates of deposit, col- 
lections, foreign exchange, business 
counsel, safe-deposit facilities, bank- 
ing-by-mail, Living Trusts, and 
many other features developed by 
almost a century of banking experi- 
ence in this community, during 
which courteous as’ well as efficient 
service has always heen rendered. 


Dauphin Deposit Trust Company 


-MEMBER- FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM: 


Harrisburg Pa. 
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Fig. 1. Borrowed from the industries, the installment houses and the cartoonists 
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gratis or for a fee. He can be favor- 
ably impressed by a simple statement 
of the safeguards your bank provides 
for his money and valuables. He is 
glad to know what elements of safety 
a good investment should possess. 
Probably he doesn’t know much about 
foreign drafts and how they can be 
used. Often he’d rather read a simple 
statement explaining their features 
than show his ignorance by asking 
questions. 

“Whether you are talking to your 
organization or your clients, be 
careful to talk fo them and not af 
them. They will not be interested 
and edified by being put in the 
schoolboy position. If you put them 
there they'll resent it and give you 
scant attention. In my opinion, the 
secret of getting and holding attention 
is to ‘preach without seeming to 
preach,’ and ‘teach without seeming to 
teach.” Make your publication easy and 
pleasant to read, and worth reading. 

*‘Above all else, in the internal house 
organ, keep away, if you can, from an 
excess of management propaganda. 
Make the statement on the front page 
‘by employees, for employees’ mean 
just what it says. You can not hold 
attention and interest if most of the 
space is devoted to preaching down 
from the official rostrum to the boys 
on the bench or the girls who operate 
your bookkeeping machines. Make 
official announcements clear, definite 
and friendly rather than imperious. 
They will be read and respected. 

““Remember, everybody is hungry 
for information. Curiosity is universal. 
But no one wants information 
crammed down one’s throat. So it is 
best to use the expository style. It 
stimulates interest and satisfies it— 
painlessly. 


“Illustrations are expository. They 


give a publication more initial interest 
than one with no illustrative matter. 
The popular and most-read journals 
bristle with illustrations. So, if you 
can, introduce the stimulant, illustra- 
tion, such as halftones, graphs, or, in 
an internal organ, a cartoon or pen 
sketch.” 


A PAYROLL Savings plan is being adver- 
tised by a number of banks, including 
the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, O., and the National Bank of 
Tacoma, Wash. Theplanisthis: Any 
employee who wants to save, yet wishes 
to avoid the necessity of coming to the 
bank to make his deposit, can have a 
stipulated amount set aside from his 
wages on any pay day he designates, or 
every pay day ifhelikes. All the work 
is done by the bank, co-operating with 
his employer. By merely filling out 
the coupon a savings account starts 
automatically and continues auto- 
matically until cancelled by the de- 
positor. He can increase, decrease or 
stop the payments at any time he 
desires. 

The cartoon cover of the folder is 
reproduced herewith (Fig. 1). 


I; Is rather a clever idea to make a 
comparison of your banking quarters 
and the plants of your commercial 
depositors as the Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Company of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
done in the advertisement shown here- 
with (Fig. 1) headed “Our Plant and 
Yours.” 


Bic newspaper space is quite com- 
monly used by banks nowadays, 
as witness the iconoclastically illus- 
trated ad of the Seaboard National 








Which will get your 
valuables first? 






cA Burglar?— 


cricksman—a lomng (ame. 
Don take « chance on theft 

















Stolen! 


Every day we read of jewelry and other valu- 
ables being stolen. And still men and women bliss- 
fully continue to leave things in drawers or carry 
them on their persons. 

‘Thieves never say when they ‘re coming. 
surprises. The victims “never dreamed it could happen to 
them.” And it never could if they had used ovr Safe De 
posit Voutes 


Here You Have Six-point Protection 


+ Wired with instant, burglar alarm — 
t 4 be 





combination-cime locks —and 
© Guarded by regular watchman service 
Here wn a “strong box" you find what you want when you 
want it. The conveniences and equipment of the vault are 
#t your service. Come and go as you please. Make this your 
office for ing valuables. Cars and trains pam here or 
sop within s block or twa 


Use a Safe Deposit Box for ~ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
“se THE BERKELEY BANK 


Northesst Corner Shartuck and Cenrer 


Berkeley, Cohfornse 
Hom Speer pe 
Ras Semardeps 70 0 5 peo 
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Bank of New York (Fig. 2) and the 
industrial series advertisement of the 
Buffalo Trust Company (Fig. 1), both 
of which occupied four columns by 
fifteen inches. 


Tuere are unusual and good points in 
the group of newspaper advertisements 
of the Dime Savings Bank, Detroit 
(Fig. 1), and the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston (Fig. 2). 


In NEWSPAPER advertising it is well to 
remember that the power to attract is 
largely based on contrast. Place a 
simple thing in juxtaposition to many 
complicated things, and the eye seeks 
that which is simple. For the eye is 
forever following the line of least 
resistance—unconsciously. It is a 
little lazy. If you wanted to be seen 
quickly, where there were many people, 
you would not stand right in the middle 
of the crowd, would you? You would 
step out and into an open area. 

Try this idea as applied to news- 
paper display. The most successful 
compositions and layouts are almost 
invariably those that provide for 
contrast with surrounding material, 
competitive in character. They build 
an invisible wall around them, shut- 
ting out the other fellow. White space 
is every bit as valuable as type and 
picture. It is the protecting wall. 
White space provides the essential 
contrast. It “sets off’? your message. 

The eye, in any quick analysis of a 
newspaper page, races to the open 
spaces. It is accustomed to—and 
perhaps a trifle bored by—solid, 

















A Cr ash sometimes seems unavoidable 


N thenewscolumgsof this paper Such 





advantage of the epportunities 

business peaks through the cr tit 
testis eBwred, tg, cumapeced 
banking. This phase of the bank- 
ing business demands « banking 


Arewned and 
geared to do type of work. 
Commun banking is the prin 


Mercemethe Bram h 





eel... 








Fig. 2. Striking effects in Boston and New York, and (in the center) white space 
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unyielding masses of type and of adver- 
tising which “fills every available inch 
of space.” That is the customary 
thing. Put a rather small illustration 
‘ in the center of a liberal zone of plain, 
white paper, and immediately it reaches 
for attention. 

These points on newspaper adver- 
tising are well illustrated by the re- 
produced advertisement of the First 
National Bank of Berkeley, Calif. 
(Fig. 2), sent me by K. L. Hamman, 
as well as by practically all of the 
other newspaper advertisements shown 
in this department. ° 


On THE time-table and travel folder 
stands at hotels and elsewhere through- 
out the country is to be found a folder 
of the California Bank of Los Angeles, 
entitled ““When You Come To Califor- 
nia.” It invites visitors to that state 
to make use of the most convenient of 
its thirty-one branches. 


Tue Making of a Modern Bank’”’ is 
the title of an outstanding 64-page 
book published by the Continental and 
Commercial Banks of Chicago. The 
text is from the facile pen of Arthur D. 
Welton. It is an historical sketch of 
the origin of the banks and the causes 


which contributed to and influenced 
their upbuilding. The illustrations and 
typography are exceptionally fine. 


Tue name of the recipient was individu- 
ally printed in type on the cover of 
each of several thousand handsome 
booklets put out by the Trust Depart- 
ment of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York. This special 
work costs extra, of course, but an 
occasional use of some such idea is 
valuable. A man hesitates to throw 
away a piece of literature with his own 
name printed on it, but he will do so 
quickly enough if there should happen 
to be any inaccuracy in his name as 
printed thereon. 


Ow tHe back of its deposit slips the 


First National Bank of Northampton, 
Mass., cannily admonishes customers 
thus: “Do not figure on this DEPOSIT 
SLIP. Figure on 4 per cent interest 
in our Savings Department.” 


STARTING out with the headline“‘10,- 
000 Marks for a Nickel,”’ the Herkimer 
County Trust Company, of Little 
Falls, N. Y., concludes with this sound 
and sensible paragraph: 

“‘American money is the most valu- 


When Bill Strickland Used to 


HEN the Kansas Reserve State 
Bank, of Topeka, uses its adver- 
tising space to tell the town that 
“Bill” Strickland Used to Hustle Bag- 
age —sell the tickets, deliver the express, 
o the gr ge age ge bucked center 
every day in the year until his ability 
attracted the attention of the owners of 
the Santa Fe Railroad —etc. 
—you naturally wonder just what the 
idea is. 
Then in a few days, when you read that 
“Louie” Rahn is a Real Shirt Maker. 


By M. K. BARNES 


Years agone Louie Rahn was a day 
laborer in Topeka. Today he is a business 
man—and a real one. MRahn’s success 
ought to be an inspiration to every lad in 
the good old town; for he certainly started 
as poor as the worst of them; but he early 
learned the price and reward of saving — 


—you realize that if you’ll watch for 
the Kansas Reserve State Bank adver- 
tising, you’ll sometime see the inside 
story of the success of most of the 
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able money in the world because it 
represents honest goods, made by 
honest men, who give honest service. 
Put your dollars to work on FULL 
TIME— twenty-four hours a day—in 
an Interest Account.” 


Tue Rockford National Bank, Rock- 
ford, Ill., takes cognizance of the radio 
craze by a newspaper advertisement 
starting off like this: 

This is 

Station 

S-A-V-E 


The messages from this great station throb 
with gratified desires, hopes realized, 
ambitions achieved, success attained. 
Tune in Station S-A-V-E —any time, any 
place —and listen to those who are broad- 
casting daily the benefits of a Rockford 
National Savings account. 


Two folders which produced unusual 
results on a direct mailing to 25,000 
customers were sent out by the Liberty 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 
They were entitled “Two Kinds of 
Dollars” and “Our Partial Payment 
Plan—a Systematic Plan of Saving anc 
Investing.” The latter was to sell the 
bank’s first mortgage and first mort- 
gage real estate gold bonds secured by 
properties in good neighborhoods. 


Hustle Baggage 


worth-while people of the community. 

This advertising has brought to the 
bank new accounts, immeasurable 
good will, and dozens of letters from 
banks in all parts of the country, 
asking where the bank bought this 
“service.” 

It is the outgrowth of the policy of 
the Kansas Reserve Bank—that it 
must be possible for customers to do 
business there pleasantly, without 
friction. The service of advertising 

(Continued on page 43) 




















“Roy’’ Jordon Wasa 
Good Baker’s Apprentice 


—that’s why he grew and why he developed into a good 
master baker. Because he builded bis foundation wisely 
and well he went over the top a good many years & 
ax & successful business man. And he’s a fighter still. 
Just being good don’t satisfy “Roy”—hbe wants to be bet- 
ter; so that’s the reason he still wears that famous 
Jordon smile and keeps on insisting that Campbell Bread 
is the best on earth 365 days in the year. It is good, too, 
for we eat it and the proof of the pudding is always in 
the eating, you know. 
Here's to the Jordon Smile, and Merit Bread. 


The Kansas Reserve State Bank 


824 KANSAS AVENUE 


Deposits in this Bank are guaranteed 
by the Kansas State Guaranty Fund. 


Earl Akers, President B. P. MacLennan, Vice Pres 
4. Uh. Leo, Vice President Theo. C. Mueller, Cashier 
E. J. Strecker, Assistant Cashier 
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Vesper & Fox Have Grown 
Up With The Town 


It is not a long step from the day that Lew Vesper 
and his wise partner, Fox, were playful lads about 
our city’s streets, Today they are masterful business 
men—printers extraordinary to the public. They have 
grown rapidly because they have all along sought for 
better things In their line that would more pleasingly 
serve the public. These lads have been a help to the 
good old town because they have tried—and when bustle 
and industry are well applied the “try” is worth while 
by way of resulta. We're for ‘em. 


The Kansas Reserve State Bank 


824 KANSAS AVENUE 
Deposits in this Bank are guaranteed 
by the Kansas State Guaranty Fund. 


Earl Akers, President 


F. P. MacLennan, Vice Pres 
3. H. Lee, bias y 


Theo. C. Mueller, Cashier 
, Assistant Cashier 
































‘‘Jim’’ Koontz, Master 
Railroad Man | 


As we pass along in our daily affairs we often times 
forget just how big a neighbor we may hare close by. 
Ye accept it more as a matter of course when we should 

temlize it as a thing to be mighty proud of. The war is 

only a short time passed into history, but be it remem- 

bered that along with the many arduous duties devolv- | 

ing upon him “Jim” Koontz found time to be one of the 

biggest helps to the Govermment the nation over. We 

knew it but maybe we didn’t appreciate it, because we 

have always expected big things out of this big man. But 


is it right to forget so soon? We don’t think so. 


The Kansas Reserve State Bank 


824 KANSAS AVENUE 


Deposits in this Bank are guaranteed 
by the Kansas State Guaranty Fund. 


Earl Akers, President F. P. MacLeanan, Vice Pres 
4. H. Lee, Vice President Theo. C. Mueller, Cashier 
E. J. » Assisiant Cashier 
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" Have You 
noticed how 
many of our 
substantial 
depositors 
Uems L@)D) 8; 
mane)( eel (axe 

Checksa ” 








The self - cancelling 
**vorps’’ flash out where- 
ever a forger applies 
ink-eradicating acid on a 
Protop-Greenbac check 





Write on your letter- 


head for PRoTop- 
Greenbac samples 
showing handsome drafts 
we have lithographed for 
representative banks 
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/ ‘HE banker is quick to notice the check that 
quietly proclaims security and dignity for its 


signer. Such is the check written on forgery- 
proof PROTOD-Greenbac with the 


PROTECTOGRAPH 


The “‘shredded’’ amount line of the Protectograph, together with the 
bank-note restrictions surrounding PROTOD-Greenbac checks, comprise 
the most complete system of check protection and forgery prevention known. 
It is used by leading institutions everywhere. 


Reduced Premiums 


on Forgery Insurance. Standard forgery bonds up to $50,000 for main 
office and each branch are written by the General Indemnity Corporation 
of America. 


Special bank policy now available is identical, word for word, with 
those written by all surety companies at standard rates. The General 
, Indemnity Corporation of America classifies Todd users as preferred risks. 
The discounts over standard rates are from 35% upward. 


Sold by Todd dealers and their salesmen everywhere as authorized agents. 


Send for specimen policy. 
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Famous shredded imprint of the Protectograph 


Todd Protectograph Co., Inc. 


1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Established 1899) 
25th Anniversary of world-wide use ; 
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What KARDEX Has Don f 


Making Records More Accurate, More Complete andMore ‘ 
Because More Accessible, Is the Purpose of Kadex 


In every department of banking Kardex has 
proved its value, not only in reducing the amount 
of clerical labor necessary and in preventing mis- 
takes, but also in bringing about the more effi- 
cient conduct of business. Kardexed records are 
organized business information. Facts are so 
presented that the bank’ s officers can promptly and 
wisely decide the questions brought before them. 

Many Kardex forms have been developed es- 
pecially for the important records of banking. 
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For example, the new Kardex Central File, which tair 
has been welcomed by every banker who has seen O 
it, shows in an instant the complete history of Rec 
any customer’s account, his average balance, wit 
loans, business connections, credit information. far 
Color flashes automatically show which of the Re 
bank’s services the customer is not using. This De] 
record strikingly illustrates the opportunity offered 
by Kardex for the combining of records, with § Un 
the result that the record is less expensive to main- of 





The Kardex Prize Contes 


$5,570 Is Offered in 200 Cash Prizes for the Best Iddas « 
Grand Prize $1,000, Second Prize $750, Third Prize $600 — 197 other|cash 


Given to the men and women who send in the best plans for the keeping of any business reco 


Every banker knows of failures that have been caused by 
ignorance of the actual condition of the business. Guesswork 
plays too great a part in business management. 

The extensive use of Kardex in banks and financial institutions 


Kardex Men 
everywhere 


of every size in every state int 
more than anyone else, is av 
records. It is to focus attenti 
that we are conducting this 


are available 
for advice on 
record keep- 
ing problems 
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Kardex Records Eliminate Guesswork 


Twenty thousand record forms representing 
every line of business from ‘‘Abrasives’’ to 
““Zinc’’ are on file at the Kardex Institute. 
These are in daily use by over 100,000 Kardex 
users. If you are now using Kardex or can show 
how Kardex can be used on your own records 
or any record you should enter this contest. 
Explain your plan in a letter and send with it 
the card form you ee. If the idea is one 
of the 200 best, it will receive a cash prize, 
perhaps the Grand Prize of $1,000. 


Send for the Kardex Contest Folder 


Learn how Kardex Methods save time and 
money, how they prevent errors and how they 
make business better by showing vital facts 
at a glance. 


Then write out your ideas for improving 
your own records with Kardex, with an ex- 
planation of what it saves in time, labor and 
misfiling and how it makes record keeping 
quicker, more accurate, more legible, fool- 











proof. Design Kardex card forms to illustrate cords v 
your idea and send your material to the Kardex if the v 
Contest Department. aways ir 
hent. 
This Contest is in the Highest Sense This c 
Important pril 30 
, , a t by tk 
Business today is more competitive, more fren in | 
complicated, more heavily burdened by in- Aly fitte 
definite information than ever before. Useless qhanage! 
motions and needless waste must be cut down. Awarc 
Business records, thousands of which are now herit. 
being kept wastefully, must be simplified. e pri 
To the live, forward-looking, ambitious ny cor 
people in business, this contest is an opportun- eas U 
ity to draw a dividend on their experience with dan be 
records, regardless of the nature of those dnnect 
records, and regardless of the kind or size of 
the business. | 
To those connected with banking, the TI 


Kardex Contest offers the privilege not only 
of competing themselves, but of materially 
promoting the efficiency of American business 
by encouraging others to take part. Think 
of the saving to the nation if all business 
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‘\. Tear off and send to KARDEX 


) 8) for Banks + sy Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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\ nee, en SS Sey Ue 
andMore Valuable | | oe 
| a, eee. ae Pe ee ee 
Kadex Methods \ 
me Ns 2 
Lich tain and more valuable to the banker who uses it. \ 
seen Other Kardex records of banking are—Signature Danis iio enced 
y of Records that permit tellers to verify signatures O Pl d fold 
nce, without loss of time—Ledgers that are kept with \ aaa 
ion. far more speed and absolute accuracy—Security N 
the Records—Collateral Records—Note Control—Safe N Please send Kardex 
This Deposit Records. ay 
>red In more than 12,000 banks throughout the V8 Please send 
vith § United States Kardex methods simplify the detail \— ee 
ain- of banking. rs Banking.” 
N 
| N 
ontest * 
: \ 
: \ 
Idgdas on Business Records % 
° N 
ther/cash prizes of from $500 to $10 \ 
\ 
pusiness record by the Kardex Method 
ery state in the Union indicates that the banker, 
e else, is aware of the importance of business 
Ocus attention on the need for better records, Zesne 
ucting this contest. Kardex 


Installation 


cords were made economical, accurate, and 
the vital information they contain were 
aways instantly available to business manage- 
hent. 
This contest opens Feb. 1, 1924 and closes 
April 30th. Prizes will be announced July 
bt by the judges, who will be appointed from 
men in business organizations who are especi- 
y fitted by experience and training in office 
management and record keeping. 
Awards will be made strictly according to 
merit. In case of a tie, the full amount of 
e prize will be awarded those involved. 
ny contestant may submit any number of 
eas using different kinds of records, but 
@n be eligible for only one prize. No one 
@nnected with Kardex is eligible. 


‘THE KARDEX COMPANY 
#1 Kardex Park Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Mardex Stores in Leading Cities Throughout the World 









{ 
ARDEX, LTD., 58 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
| 
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Mailgray 
SafeTseal 


Envelopes 


besides acting as thorough safe- 
guards for valuable contents, are 
strong and durable enough to 
withstand the hard usage re- 
ceived in the mails. 


SafeTseal Envelopes arrive at 
their destination in good con- 
dition, creating the same good 
impression on recipient and 
sender. 


SafeTseal Envelopes have three 
unusual construction features— 
heavily gummed flap, turn-over 
lip at mouth to prevent tearing 
contents and angular overlaid 
side-wings to prevent steaming 
or fishing for contents. 


Mailgray is a specially-made 
stock for bank use, conservative 
in color, tough and light in 
weight. The color is light 
enough to make printing and 
addresses plainly legible. 


Samples will 
gladly be sent 
upon receipt of 
the coupon. 


AMA 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 


933 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





je oe cme ome ome oe COU) T FLOR ee cee cee ee ee ee 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 
933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send for examination and trial 
several samples of Bushnell Mailgray 
SafeTseal Envelopes. 


See ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


Overheard in the Trust Department 


“(\UITE a warm argument about 
that living trust old Mrs. Jones 
is having us put through.” 
“*How so?” 
“The heir was hot.” 


Rules for Employees’ Contest for 
New Business 


1. The use of firearms, brass 
knuckles, etc., is strictly prohibited 
except when the prospect is known to 
be a depositor of another bank. 


2. Solicitations are not allowed - 


after 12 p. m. nor before 5 a. m. 

3. Tellers must remain in their 
cages when soliciting new accounts 
inside the bank lobby during banking 
hours, and are allowed no other tools 
than umbrellas, crooked canes or 
window-sticks to keep prospects at 
their cage windows until new accounts 
are secured. 

4. Guards or other employees hav- 
ing previous experience on the police 
force or familiar with Jiu Jitsu methods 
will not be allowed to participate in the 
contest. 

5. Incase of a dispute between two 
employees over securing credit for the 
same account, each employee shall 
appoint an arbitrator and the two so 
appointed shall name a third, the three 
to act as a tribunal which will pass 
upon the dispute finally and without 
recourse. 

6. The contest runs for six weeks. 
Any employee discovered soliciting 
bank business after the contest has 
closed and awards have been paid, will 
be summarily dismissed. 


It is the month of February which 
gives bank employees a true apprecia- 
tion of American history. 


Vice-President: “Miss Smith, I’ve 
got to make a speech at the Chamber 
of Commerce today. Will you please 
get Address Number Seven from the 
files?”’ 

Stenog: “‘Which one is that—the 
one about the price of wheat?”’ 

Vice-President: ‘“‘No, no—the one 
about the railroads.” 


A good stenographer is one who— 

Always says you are “out of the 
office’’ when you haven’t got down yet 
in the morning. 

Never forgets your golf appoint- 
ments. 

Is always courteous and considerate 
to your bootlegger. 

Knows the true meaning of the word 
“conference.” 

Understands to whom “out” means 
*out.’’ 


In short, discretion is the height of 
stenography. 


Tradition 


A banker is supposed to be 

A man of utmost dignity, 

Whose high silk hat and long black coat 
Distinguish him from common folk. 
His haughty mien and frozen face 
Should fit his station and his place— 
His mouth be rounded to an “‘O” 
From many years of saying “No.” 


Of all the bankers I have met, 

I never saw a banker yet 

(And don’t believe one can be found) 

Who dressed or spoke or froze or 
frowned 

Or acted or behaved, in fact, 

The way he was supposed to act. 


But let us treat with charity 

This “banker” of mythology, 

Nor with the light of truth assail 

This product of a fairy tale— 

He’s very useful, in this age, 

In films, and books, and on the stage. 


As it’s Done in the Small Towns 


Bank President—Should we give 
Jim Jones that loan he’s after? 

Director—I don’t think so. Jim 
only gets two hundred a month, he’s 
only got his machine half paid for, 
his wife is buying a fur coat next week, 
he plays bridge for a cent a point, 
his uncle isn’t planning to leave him 
anything in his will, he smokes quarter 
cigars, his brother is bootlegging on 
the side, his father-in-law just lost 
five thousand on the stock market and 
his landlord is expecting to raise his 
rent. 


To most laymen it is a mystery why 
the banker reaches his office shortly 
after eight-thirty, while the bank does 
not open until nine. To the curious 
let me explain that this interval is 
arranged to give the banker time to be- 
come fully informed upon the day’s 
stock quotations, race results and fight 


Full Data 


RRECENILY a woman depositor 
entered a Boston bank to make a 
deposit. She had some bills and checks 
to deposit, so she procured a deposit 
slip which required the listing of bills, 
specie and checks. She listed her bills 
and checks in their respective places, 
but was somewhat in doubt as to what 
to list under specie. After a few 
moments’ thought she wrote after the 
word specie ““Female’’—and turned in | 
her deposit.— Forbes Magazine. 
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for Economical Transportation 


‘CHEVROLET jf 
— 


(Kat: 


The Economical Quality Car 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


















When low priced cars came on the 
market, PRICE was the magnet 
that drew buyers because low 
price made automobiles possible 
for millions hitherto debarred 
from the advantages of motor 
transportation. 


Time and experience have devel- 
oped the fact that purchase price 
—although an important factor— 
must always be considered in 
connection with operating and 
maintenance costs. 


Chevrolet prices are not the 
lowest on the market, yet 
Chevrolet economical transpor- 
tation averages lowest in cost. 
This average cost considers the 
purchase price, interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation and all 
operating and maintenance costs. 


More thanamillion Chevrolets are 
now in use. Twelve huge plants 
are now building them at the rate 
of twenty-five hundred per work- 
ing day. Nearly one-half million 
Chevrolets were bought in 1923— 
far exeeding in number the sales 
of any other quality car. 


Thus, our statements have the 
strongest possible backing, 
namely, the faith and patronage 
of the American people who 
know automobiles and know 
practical values better than any 
other people on earth. 


Let any one of our seven thousand 
dealers show you our seven types 
of cars and explain how easy it is 
to get one and enjoy its use. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Roadster - $490 
SUPERIOR Touring - 495 
SUPERIOR Utility Coupe 640 
SUPERIOR Sedan - - 795 


SUPERIOR Commercial 
Chassis - - $395 

SUPERIOR Light Delivery 495 

Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
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Stedman 





Reinforced 
Rubber 





looring 














STEDMAN FLOORING as used by C. E. Birge Architect 


Sloor for Banks 


with Srapressiveness 
Beauty and Dignity - yet 
with Quiet Comfort - - 
Sconomy 

HERE is no finer combination of the vital flooring qualities 

for Banking use than that provided by Stedman Reinforced 

Rubber Flooring. 

Marble could not be more dignified or beautiful—nor a carpet more 


quiet or comfortable to walk upon. It is impressive, resilient, eco- 
nomical, 





Heavy coin trucks rolling to and fro cannot harm it. The heaviest 
traffic in the bank lobby will never wear it out. The pressure of heavy 
furniture will not dent or crack it. It is a permanent floor with possi- 
bilities in design and color that make it blend perfectly with architec- 
tural design, or interior finish. 

It is the most inexpensive of all floors to maintain, Washing only is 
necessary to keep it in perfect condition. 

The first cost is the only cost. Price installed ranges from 7 §cto $1.50 
per square foot, according to design and size of installation. 

Write us for samples. 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscoting, Walls, 
Rugs, Table Tops, Shower Bath Mats, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Agencies in principal cities. See your local telephone directory. 


DIRECT BRANCHES 
101 Park Avenue 4488 Cass Avenue 15 E. Van Buren Street 462 Hippodrome Annex 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Our $300,000,000 Political Foot- 
ball 
(Continued from page 7) 


The general impression is that there 
will be some measure of tax reduction. 
But not even the wisest and most 
powerful member of either House has 
any idea what it will be. One reason 
why predictions are likely to go wide 
of the mark is the fact that the House 
rules have been changed. The change 
will take control of legislation out of 
the hands of the majority leader, 
ex-President Roosevelt’s son-in-law, 
Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio. Like 
Senator Smoot who will deal with 
taxation at the Senate end of the 


+ Capitol, Longworth is for the Mellon 


plan. But, with the change in the 
rules control in the House now passes 
out of Longworth’s hands and into the 
hands of any bloc or combination that 
may get a majority on the floor. 

There may come out of Congress: 

(1) The Mellon plan of tax reduc- 

tion substantially as it is pro- 
posed. 

(2) Part of the Mellon plan and the 

bonus. 

(3) Part of the Mellon plan and the 

excess profits tax. 

The chances of adoption of the 
whole Mellon plan are slight. But 
there is pressure from the country and 
from the President in its favor. No 
one here believes, however, that Con- 
gress will yield to this pressure. 

As most of the six million and more 
income taxpayers make returns on in- 
comes of less than $10,000 a year and 
even on incomes of less than $5,000, 
it is likely that Congress may feel that 
it has satisfied the popular demand for 
lower taxes if it cuts the rates only on 
incomes below $10,000 or even below 
$5,000. As this will not use up the 
whole $300,000,000 surplus, Congress 
may show conclusively with figures 
that there will be enough money to 
pay the bonus and so it may vote a 
bonus bill, perhaps one cutting down 
the cost of the bonus as provided in the 
bill passed and vetoed by President 
Harding. 


uAT is, as might be expected, the 
most popular idea among the mem- 
bers of both Houses. If one could pre- 
dict that President Coolidge would sign 
both such measures, they would surely 
pass. But there stands in the way the 
President’s message declaring against 
the bonus. Mr. Coolidge would proba- 
bly veto the bonus and accept the 
limited reduction in taxes. That on 
the whole is the likeliest thing to 
expect. The bonus may be re-enacted 
over the President’s veto or it may not. 

There is still another possibility. 
A combination of Democrats and 
Progressives may outbid the regular 
Republicans for the support of the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


large majority who wish to have their 
income taxes reduced. They may cut 
the rates on small incomes much be- 
low the figure set by Secretary Mellon. 
This would please six million voters. 
Then they may re-enact the excess 
profits tax ‘adopted during the war. 
And thus having provided revenue, 
they may adopt a bonus bill. This 
would be the biggest bid for votes that 
could possibly be made. President 
Coolidge would probably veto both 
bills. And the bonus bill might then 
be enacted over his veto. So that a 
bonus bill and no reduction of taxes is 
a possibility. 

The three likeliest results in the 
order of their likelihood, taking the 
President as well as Congress into 
consideration, at present are then: 

1. A reduction of taxes on smaller 
incomes alone. 

2. A reduction of taxes on smaller 
incomes and a bonus. 

3. A bonus and no reduction of 
taxes. 

I suppose bankers will be especially 
interested in the fate of special phases 
of the Mellon plan and one of these is 
the rates on larger incomes. There 
seems to be very little likelihood that 
Congress will follow Mr. Mellon in 
reducing the surtaxes on incomes 
above $10,000. 


OUPLED with Mr. Mellon’s sugges- 

tion that the high rates on large 
incomes are unproductive, driving the 
capital of the rich into tax exempt 
securities, is his proposal of a consti- 
tutional amendment permitting Con- 
gress to tax the instrumentalities of 
states, counties and municipalities. 
That amendment is not likely to be 
adopted at this session and if it ever 
is adopted, it is not likely to be ac- 
cepted by the states. 

A good deal of nonsense is talked on 
this subject. The tax exempt security 
field hardly accounts for the eluding of 
taxation by large incomes. In 1916 
there were 1,296 returns on incomes of 
over $300,000. In 1921 there were 
only 246 such returns. Assuming the 
average of these large incomes to have 
been $500,000, there were $500,000,000 
less in incomes reported by the rich 
in the latter year than in the former. 

Capitalized at 5 per cent this sum 
represents $10,000,000,000. But it is 
fair to assume that there has been an 
increase of incomes over $300,000. 
In the period in question taxable 
incomes under $300,000 almost doubled 
in number. Suppose taxable incomes 
over $300,000 increased only 50 per 
cent in this period, that would mean 
that $15,000,000,000 of capital had 
gone into tax exempt securities. 

Of course it hasn’t. Reports on the 
administration of great estates don’t 
show it. And there has been no such 





appreciation of the value of tax 


Walker and Weeks, Architects, Cleveland 


Van Dorn Steel Counter Work 
in the MIDLAND BANK, Cleveland 


This thriving bank has recently moved to larger quarters, 
taking the space formerly occupied by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the Fourth District. All new equipment, designed for its 
needs, gives the Midland Bank a handsome home with ‘“‘every- 
thing to do with.” The illustrations show a small portion of 
the Van Dorn steel equipment. 


When planning to build or remodel, send for Van Dorn 
catalog ot bank screens; cage work; counter rears; pedestals; 
bookkeepers’ posting and working desks; vault shelving and 
equipment; filing cabinets; storage cupboards; trunk and silver 
vaults and many other items. 





























THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 


CLEVELAND 


Upper photo shows counter 
work built up from standard 
units. Lower photo, Van 
Dorn omnibus for currency. 
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1050 Military Road 








advertising display, Flexume Blectric S 
needs of abank. RAISED, snow-white, 
background, make them perfect day signs as well as night signs. 


We would like to send you a sketch showing a Flexlume for 
your building. It will put you under no obligation whatever. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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The card holder 


made entirely of non- 


corrosive metal 

maintains a firmer 

grip on the card, it 

is more durable, 

operates more easily 
: in the files and is 
[). more flexible. 


VISIBLE INDEX 


Instant Information 


O AWAY with guesswork by having 
accessible information. The Globe- 
Wernicke Visible Index method 

puts concise, complete records right at 
your elbow. 


The method is simple. Cards are filed 
in a horizontal plane fanned out one 
above the other. Upon the exposed 
margin of each card is written or typed 
the index or filing classification. It is 
unnecessary to remove the card to write 
upon it. 

Globe-Wernicke Visible Index can be 
expanded without complication by merely 
adding new units. 


Everywhere big and little concerns are 
saving time and avoiding risks by the 
use of the Globe-Wernicke Visible Index. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


Dept. B.C.H.93 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit Boston Chicago 
New York Washington St. Louis 
Philadelphia Cleveland New Orleans 


Write for Our 
Catalog No. 370-A 
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exempt securities as an investment in 
them on such a large scale would cause. 

Also the idea that the taxation of the 
income from the securities would 
release much capital for business is 
nonsense. Somebody’s capital is 
bound to go into these securities. If 
it is not the capital of the rich, it is 
that of somebody else. And by that 
much, no matter whose it is, capital 
available for business is decreased. 

I do not think that bankers need 
consider Mr. Mellon’s proposed con- 
stitutional amendment as it affects the 
flow of liquid capital. The probable 
effects of the amendment are grossly 
exaggerated and the chances of its 
adoption are not great. But the bonus 
bill, if it is passed, will tie up a lot of 
liquid capital. It provides for long- 
term borrowing by the government, 
which, to avoid going directly into the 
bond market, agrees to pay an exces- 
sive amount for credit. 

It is assumed that most of the ex- 
soldiers who will benefit by the bill will 
take out certificates. These certifi- 
cates are, right off, for 125 per cent of 
the cash value of the bonus. There 
will probably be about $1,500,000,000 
of these certificates taken out. A 
holder of one of these certificates can 
borrow 50 per cent of its face value from 
the banks for three years, That is, the 
bill may tie up about $750,000,000 in 
three-year loans, a poor investment 
for the banks. 

The bill would do credit to the 
ingenuity of a bankrupt government. 
First, to avoid paying cash it offers an 
inducement of 25 per cent extra 
money. Then it offers compound 
interest on this 125 per cent of the 
claim at 4% per cent. Then it throws 
the burden of making loans for the 
first three years over on the banks. 


On the Job 


(y= of our minor authors recently 
underwent a serious operation and 
although for some days his recovery 
was in doubt, he is now sufficiently 
convalescent to examine his accumu- 
lated mail. The first envelope he 
opened contained a clipping from the 
Manchester Guardian as follows: 

“Mr Richard Roe, the American 
playwright and novelist, is reported to 
be in a critical condition following a 
surgical operation, and all hope for 
his recovery has been abandoned.” 

Accompanying the clipping was a 
letter from the Alert Clipping Bureau 
which read: : 

Dear Sir: 

We shall be glad to furnish you with 
a hundred clippings similar to the en- 
closed, for the moderate charge of 
£1 2s 4d. Awaiting your early reply, 
we remain, 

Obediently yours, 
The Alert i-leping Bureau. 
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OPERATING 
CHART 


A—Place stencilled Index Cards in this pile. 
B-—lInsert forms to be addressed here. 


C—Detach this Spring, and machine will print a DIFFERENT 
address at each turn of hand crank. 


D-To REPEAT same address indefinitely, press this Lever 
down before turning hand crank. ToCHANGE addresses, 


raise Lever up. To DUPLICATE addresses, alternate its 
position after each revolution. 


E—To SKIP any address, pull out this Button and turn crank 
anti-clockwise. 


F —Adjustable “Selector” Pointers indicate which addresses 
to skip, repeat, etc. 

G—Addressed forms are automatically ejected here. 

H-—Stencils automatically run through machine and drop 
into this pile without losing original indexed order. 


I —Roll of paper automatically feeds through machine when 
list of addresses in continuous TRANSCRIPT form is 
required. 


J —Detachable wheel prints DATE (if desired) above or below 
each address, at same time address is printed. 


i—Aesomecic COUNTER. Counts only addresses printed. 


joes not count addresses skipped. 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


Thirty-seven 
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“Prints Right—IN SIGHT 
—from INDEX CARDS instead of Type” 





The Addressing Machine 
Marvel of th 


he World 


NEVER BEFORE has there been offered a 
low priced Addressing Machine capable of 
automatically performing the VARIETY of 
operations accomplished by this newest of 


ELLIOTT products.— Utility unlimited! 


At a speed of about 1500 per hour, this wonderful 
little machine—although it costs less than a Typewriter 
—will do all of the things listed at left;—automatically 
moving along and ejecting each addressed form and 
its corresponding address card—right side up—after 
each completed operation. All this exactly at oper- 
ator’s will— with no complication of adjustment or 
operation whatever. Simplicity itself! Accuracy’ ab- 
solute! Just turn the hand-crank! 


Thus it no longer is necessary for Business Concerns, Banks 
and Public Service Corporations with moderately sized mail- 
ing lists to buy heavy, complicated, expensive equipment or 
do their addressing, statement heading, etc., by hand. 


for a copy of our interesting and instructive Book 


Write uu—A T ONC E—for full particulars, and | 
|_ —‘‘ Mechanical Addressing.’’—IT’S FREE! 


142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Mechanical Addressing Systems for Every Kind and Size of Business 


Branch Offices and Agencies in All Parts of the Civilized World 
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Piatiae aes distinguished for their safeguards—visible and 
invisible —naturally attract the largest number of conservative 
customers. Confidence is the beginning and the continuation of all 
profitable business. 


The confidence which users of fine commercial stationery and ledger 
paper repose in the Byron Weston Co. products, is fully justified by 
the many safeguards employed to insure the perfection of these papers. 


FAMOUS WESTON PAPERS 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For Com- 
county and state records. For the accounting mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
of large corporations and financial institutions. deeds and all documents necessitating printing 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For fiat- 24 writing. 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with hinge WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the particular 
in the paper. requirements developed by machine bookkeeping. 


WESTON WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial require- 
ments. A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Wiil 
Send You Interesting Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 















Did You Ever Notice This? 























GQ The Burroughs Clearing House is edited by Burroughs, printed by 
Burroughs and distributed by Burroughs, but it doesn’t discuss Burroughs. 


GQ The Burroughs Clearing House is devoted wholly to banking. 


q]_ And it is sent to you and 50,000 other bank officers in the United States 
and Canada as a service— wholly without obligation to you. 


CG] If you read Clearing House regularly, you’ll get the most benefit from 
that service. 
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Remember Those Forgotten 
Checking Balances 


(Continued from page 13) 


it says something of real interest to 
the reader. 

Quite a number revived their ac- 
counts, and the total deposits just 
about covered the amount withdrawn 
by 350 “close-outs.” A _ gratifying 
number transferred their old balances 
to a savings account. 

It cost a sheet of paper and a two- 
cent stamped envelope. One clerk did 
the work when opportunity permitted, 
by easy stages. 

Another result, not mercenary but 
profitable in the long run, was the 
building of some real good will. For 
when “Jones” tells his wife or fellow- 
worker, a good feeling is bound to 
spring up for the bank that is con- 
siderate enough to write such a letter. 
What bank can thrive without the good 
will of not only its customers but of 
the community at large. 

Then, too, the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment profits for it cuts out a lot of 
dead timber, so to speak. 


California Likes the Unit 
System 


IN LOS ANGELES, generally ac- 
knowledged as the home of the 
unit system, the principal is carried out 
even in the savings department. The 
windows are divided alphabetically, 
and the card ledgers are separated into 
corresponding groups. The ledger 
cards are filed numerically within the 
alphabetic divisions. Thus if Brown 
opens account 99,000, his card goes to 
the B section. Smith may be the next 
customer and is given number 99,001, 
but his card is not filed next to Brown’s. 
Instead it goes to the S section where 
the preceding card may be twenty 
numbers lower, the intervening cards 
being scattered through the other 
alphabetic divisions. To find a card it 
is necessary to have both name and 
number. The advantages are that 


each section can balance as a unit and . 


that a teller, always dealing with the 
same customers, gets to know them. 


A Dubious Look 


ENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN, of 

Raritan, was discussing a political 
situation. 

“It looks dubious,” he said. “It 
reminds me of the Detroit millionaire 
who asked a friend: 

***Does the same slang go in England 
as in America?’ 

***Sure does,’ said the friend. ‘Why?’ 

““*My daughter,’ sighed the million- 
aire, ‘is going to get married to an 
English lord, and he wired me yester- 
day to ‘come across.’”’ 

— Wall Street Journal. 
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The Potentialities of the 
‘*Orphans’’ 


(Continued from page 15) 


there is immediately opened up a 
veritable labyrinth of possible services 
that the bank may perform. Many 
points of contact are apparent in such 
a case, including the service of the 
entire International, Commercial, 
Trust and Securities Departments. 
Also, the necessity for Safe Deposit 
service should not be overlooked. 
There are always insurance papers or 
other valuable documents originating 
from transactions in foreign trade, and 
the proper place for these is in the 
bank’s vault. 

In only a slight degree does the 
situation differ with respect to the 
interior bank that sells its customers 
domestic exchange for commercial 
transactions, the merchant who buys 
a New York draft, or the farmer who 
may ship his live stock and grain to 
Chicago or Minneapolis. The facil- 
ities of an International Department 
are not called into play for these 
negotiations, but the other functions 
of the bank are—or should be, if 
the account receives the New Business 
attention that it merits. 

The chief consideration in instances 
such as these, is scrutiny of the cus- 
tomer’s various connections.  Fre- 
quently new channels of approach are 
revealed when the matter is_ thor- 
oughly picked to pieces, even in 
instances where the individual may 
be an old client and one whose general 
activities are well known. 


HERE is the case of a man—of 

foreign birth—who had lived up- 
wards of fifteen years in a central Illinois 
city of some 25,000 population. He 
had started a savings account in one 
of the banks when he first moved 
there, and in his thrifty fashion, 
gradually built it to profitable pro- 
portions. From time to time he 
visited the bank and bought exchange, 
checking against his savings. One of 
the bank officials, with half a nose 
for business, succeeded in finding out 
that these drafts were sent to a 
relative — presumably a brother — liv- 
ing in Central Europe. But it took 
fifteen years (and a change in New 
Business methods) to disclose the 
fact that a third brother lived in 
Philadelphia, and the three were 
transacting a very profitable business 
in imported jewelery novelties, had 
two very fine commercial accounts 
(one in Philadelphia and one in New 
York) and were occasionally investing 
their profits in securities. Further, it 
appeared that the brother living in 
Illinois had been married recently, 
and when the new ‘“go-getting” de- 
partment started to work on his case, 
it nut only succeeded in obtaining a 


(Continued on page 42) 
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W. hy Use Signature Cards? 


| et -rad a matter of precaution, isn’t 
it?—just a customary procedure for 
many years. 


But why bother with them? Your cus- 
tomer will readily admit the signature to 
his check is genuine. 


Yes, there’s a risk involved—and you want 
protection. But do you get it with your 
signature cards buried in old-style, incon- 
venient, inaccessible files? When reference 
to a signature card is made difficult, it 
loses its protective value and becomes a 
menace because it encourages risk. 





Visible Signature Cards 


furnish positive protection because they 
are capable of easy and speedy reference. 
When a customer presents a check, it is 
only the work of an instant to verify the 
signature exactly as is pictured above. 


No delays; no embarrassment; no risks 
taken. The master signature is almost 
instantly seen and complete protection 
afforded, plus prompt service which adds 
good will. 

It makes no difference how many or how few signa- 
ture cards you have, there’s a RAND Equipment 
to meet your need, efficiently and 
economically. Write today for com- 
plete information, enclosing sample 
of your present card and stating 
quantity to be accommodated. 
Complete data will be sent entirely 
without obligation. 


RAND COMPANY, INc. 


802 Rand Building NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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RIDING YOUR 
WISHES 


Do you 
Ever oet 
stumped 


—on a business or. 
personal problem? 


or 


ours to Use 


cA masterfully illustrated and appealingly 
written sertes of messages which will set 
people thinking new thoughts about saving — 
about the uses of a checking account — about 
the whole proposition of banking. 


OOK at the titles of the folders 
[ illustrated on these two pages, 
and you recognize in part the skill 
with which they touch the emotions 
and instincts common to all of us. 
I magination,ambition, frank friend- 
liness, caution, shrewdness—all 
these are considerations which enter 
into the saving and protection of 
money. In this group of folders you 
will find the functions of your bank 
interpreted in such terms—with an 
appeal to the average man and 
woman who should do business 
with you. 





Increase old accounts ~— 
Win new ones 


This campaign is written to interest 
people in your bank—to bring you 
people who have never dealt with 
any bank before—and to open the 
eyes and stimulate the minds of 
those who are now dealing with you, 
and win them to a greater use of 
your facilities. 
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Saving is explained, not ona basis 
of hoarding, nor of money alone, 
but in terms of what money will 
buy. Throughout these folders you 
find a heart to heart understanding, 
extended out through the mails, 
from your bank to the people you 
want to reach. 


How your message 
is delivered 


No expense has been spared in the 
preparation of this selling campaign. 
The cost is literally thousands of 
dollars for the creative work of writ- 
ing,illustrating and planning. It has 
been hoped that this will be a new 
demonstration of the power of the 
printed message in building good- 
will and tangible business for banks 
and investment houses. 


You can appreciate the simple 
directness of the ideas and the 
homely philosophy of each mes- 
sage, only when you read the actual 
words. By all means, call upon your 


THE BURROUGHS 


printer, and judge the effectiveness 
of this plan for yourself. 


Yours without charge 


There is no charge for the creative 
work—the planning, writing and 
illustration necessary to prepare 
this selling campaign. You pay no 
“royalty” for the idea. Your only 
cost, if you decide you wish to re- 
produce these messages over your 
name, will be for duplicate printing 
plates which your printer can secure 
for you, and for the cost of paper and 
printing. The reason such an offer 
can be made is simple and straight- 
forward. We do this because we are 
interested in making it profitable for 
more businesses to use paper and 
printing. It is our business to sell 
paper—and we plan to sell it by 





helping our customers profit by its 
use. 


Ask your printer to 
show you these messages 


Any good printer in the city where 
you do business can print these sell- 
ing talks for you. Call upon your 
printer for details, including the 
complete Butler plan, showing the 
many ways in which these messages 
can be put to use — how to get addi- 
tional names on your mailing list — 
and other tested ideas for making 
your advertising effective. Six of the 
messages illustrated on these two 
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Dy Butler plan, write the nearest 
| Division in the following list: 
J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
221-229 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 
i i 264-276 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
7oo South Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
ee . nt ae a . ; , 824 Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg.,St. Paul, Minnesota 
” meee? yo eran ms McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY 
” 214-216 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minnesota 
BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
540-550 West Congress Street, Detroit, Michigan 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY 
31-35 Market Avenue N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
AMERICAN PAPER MILLS CORPORATION 
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ONE 0 REGISTER 






Accuracy! 


Banks who have installed the One Operation 
Note Register often make mention of the 
accuracy that is attained by its use. 


Not only are the records produced in a clear, 
typed form, but they are exactly where they 
should be when they’re wanted. The notice 
is ready for delivery, the tickler is auto- 
matically brought forward, the register in 
permanent form and the liability file always 
shows the total liability of both maker and 
endorser. The entire system works like a 
chronometer—accurately. 


Banks who are interested in bettering their 
business methods and in eliminating those 
sometimes costly and always annoying errors 
due to copying, are invited to write for our 
descriptive portfolio which explains and illus- 
trates the One Operation Note Register. 


Over a thousand banks are using it today, 
cutting costs and speeding up note and loan 
work. Volume of business does not affect the 
working of this modern bankers tool —it cuts 
costs on a note business of ten thousand or 
ten million a year. 


Union Savincs Systems Co. 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, Pa. 








CaNADA: Business SysTEMS LTD., TORONTO 
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Are you selling to bankers? Why not use the one publication. 
which covers your market from the largest bank in the largest city 
to the small institution in the country town, and blanket the bank 


RESULTS 


Several of the foremost advertisers in the bank market have used 
The Burroughs Clearing House practically since the first issue, in 
1916. Most of them buy space strictly on a cost-per-sale basis. 
There can be only one reason for their continuing in the Clearing House. 


field at the lowest cost? Complete information on request. 


THE seeds PUBLICATIONS 


DETROIT 


- MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from page 39) 


portion of the commercial account, as 
well as some of the investment busi- 
ness, but also persuaded the customer 
to make a will and name the bank’s 
Trust Department as executor. 

That incident happens to be true. 
But even were it made from whole 
cloth, the point that it brings out is 
good enough to justify the fabrication. 

Study the customers. There is 
always an opportunity to find a new 
way of serving these people who are 
already doing business with your 
institution. 

The man who buys exchange is 
certainly a good prospect for your 
Commercial Department. You may 
be serving him in one particular to his 
entire satisfaction, and consequently 
merit more diversified relations, but 
if you fail to ask him to give you his 
other business, it may be a long time 
before he will take the initiative and 
offer it to you. 


ERE is an instance that shows how 

the Exchange Department may 
reach out and attract business to the 
bank through another channel. An 
elderly gentleman came in to purchase 
travelers’ checks. Hewas easilyled into 
conversation about his projected trip 
and he mentioned several cities in which 
he expected to visit. One place in 
particular, in central California, 
seemed to strike his fancy and he 
talked at length about its many 
advantages. When he left, the man- 
ager of the Exchange Department 
passed on his information to the 
officers who were developing corre- 
spondent banks. By chance, there was 
an institution in that city from which 
efforts had been made several times to 
obtain an account, but without success. 
The opportunity was grasped to write 
a letter mentioning the fact that the 
man who had recently bought travelers’ 
checks was greatly interested in the 
interior city, and suggesting that he 
was worth calling on as a prospective, 
though temporary, depositor. A week 
later the mail brought a letter from 
the bank saying that the prospect had 
“panned out,’’ and moreover was so 
delighted with the place that he had 
decided to make it his future home. 
But the interesting feature of the 
transaction was that the bank in this 
interior city was so impressed with the 
character of service extended, that it 
decided to open an account as evi- 
dence of appreciation. 

While it will be found that exchange 
business itself is usually built up from 
present customers of the bank, this 
should not be taken as a recom- 
mendation that all attention be di- 
verted from new ones. The keen, 
hustling department is constantly on 
the alert for fresh leads. Brokers, 
importers, commission merchants and 
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storekeepers are always worth soliciting. 
People of foreign extraction usually 
have some exchange business to 
transact, and in districts where there 
is a large foreign population, it is 
frequently desirable to employ special 
representatives who speak the pre- 
vailing language of those whose busi- 
ness is sought. Even in smaller com- 
munities, it has proved advantageous 
to have some individual in the bank 
who is able to devote at least part time 
to this specialized form of work. 
There is naturally more than exchange 
business obtainable from foreign 
customers. However, in the great 
majority of cases, the original contact 
is made through the agency of this 
department. 

A bank that seeks to give complete 
service cannot afford to overlook its 
exchange facilities, especially if it is 
interested in covering every avenue 
for the acquisition of new business. 


When Bill Strickland Used to 
Hustle Baggage 


(Continued from page 28) 


agencies specializing in bank adver- 
tising had sold this idea in a rather 
vague way; but the officers of the 
bank felt that they were still getting 
too few tangible results—too few new 
accounts. 

Finally, one of the vice-presidents, 
being perhaps a little closer to the 
business than anyone else, reasoned it 
out in this manner: 

“There is in every man who has 
made even a modest success some 
characteristic which makes him likable, 
which makes a good story for others to 
hear. These qualities often go un- 
sung. Then why not use those human- 
interest stories as the subject of our 
advertising. It stands to reason that if 
a man finds that we have recognized 
the personal characteristics which have 
made him valuable to the community 
or likable, and then tell the com- 
munity about it in our advertising, 
there’s one thing sure: he won’t be 
sore at us.” 

That’s the reason the officers of the 
bank hunt for the human-interest 
stories about Topeka people, tell 
them what they’re going to do, and 
run the story. They write up both 
their own depositors and men who 
never have and may never have an 
account with the bank. They even 
run the story of directors of other 
Topeka banks. 

The bank is getting tangible results. 
One man transferred a $25,000 ac- 
count to the Kansas Reserve the 
morning after they ran a story about 
him. He came in frankly as a result of 
the advertising, and said: ‘“‘Here I 
hadn’t even realized that you people 
were friendly to me. And it did me so 
much good to know that you had 


recognized what I have been trying todo 
that I want you to have my account.” 

The officers of the bank supplement 
this advertising with careful attention 
to local news, following up any im- 
portant news with personal letters to 
their depositors. 

It’s impossible to tell whether they 
worry about running out of subjects; 
but regularly twice a week, the 
stories appear: 


Roy Jordan was a Good Baker’s Ap- 
prentice —that’s why he ee and why he 
developed into a good master baker. 
Because he builded his foundation wisely 
and well he went over the top a good many 
years ago as a successful business man. 
And he’s a fighter still—. 

Harry Endlich—Good Old _ Harry. 
This lad came west from our nation’s 
great metropolis unafraid of the West and 
its bigness. . 

Jones and Birch Fuss a Great Deal. 
One might think, at times, they didn’t 
care a whole lot for each other. But we 
happen to know better. There’s a regular 
Brother Jonathan and David friendship 
between them, and above all else, these 
chaps know how to print. 


Does the Dog Deserve a 
Bad Name? 


(Continued from page 20) 


wall and think of business purely as a 
national proposition. That remark, 
obviously, applies equally well to the 
American business man in general. 

Many American bankers feel, how- 
ever, that they can do nothing to help 
the cause along other than to tell their 
customers that foreign trade is worth 
the effort to get it. They assert that it 
is a different proposition for banks on 
the seaboard to maintain foreign 
departments, than in the case of 
interior banks and usually raise the 
point that it is too expensive for them 
to consider any such addition to their 
individual institutions. Such ex- 
ecutives should bear in mind that the 
interior banks have correspondents in 
New York, Boston, Chicago and 
elsewhere, and that part of the service 
which these institutions render their 
customers is the dissemination of 
information regarding foreign trade 
and foreign exchange. All the banker 
has to do is to write such correspond- 
ents whenever he has a call for definite 
facts, for he is sure to receive the aid 
which he requires. Those of our banks 
that do an international business stand 
ready and willing to handle drafts on a 
discount basis or for collection as the 
domestic banker may prefer. Possibly 
some of the customers of the interior 
banks may find it profitable when East 
to call on the seaboard banks and 
discuss their problems. This is a factor 
which is often overlooked. 

The merchant or manufacturer may 
say that the risk involved in export 
sales has not been given proper con- 
sideration, and that their lessons along 
that line in 1921 are still sore memories. 
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Business 
Forecasting © 








This booklet will be sent 
without charge 


For men 


who look 


ahead 


Many men whose success 
in business you respect 
are using the Harvard 
Economic service in mak- 
ing their plans for the 


future. 


Would you not like 


know the nature of this 
service and then judge 


whether such foreca 


would be helpful to you? 
Write us on your letter- 


head and we shall be glad 


to send you, 


casting,” and samples 


recent weekly bulletins. 


HARVARD 
ECONOMIC 


SERVICE 


5 Abbot Building 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


without 
charge or obligation, our 
descriptive booklet, 
“Scientific Business Fore- 
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TALKS ON “THE MEMORY OF BUSINESS”—LEDGER-PAPER 














LEDGER 
SPECIFICATION 


How can you arrive at a specification for your 
ledger-paper? Here is a suggestion: 
1. Figure how many times your least active ac- 


count sheets get thumbed. Probably 15,000 


times or more. 


2. Figure how hard your most active account 
sheets get handled. Probably several hundred 
off-settings, yankings, erasings, etc. 

3. Figure how many years back you may have 
to go for records in tax, legal, and other ques- 
tions. Probably twenty to forty years. 


Find the one ledger-paper which satisfies this 
triple requirement—and standardize on it. You 
will probably arrive at Brown’s Linen Ledger. 
The years have proved its quality. In seventy- 
three years, no one has found it wanting. See 
that it is specified by name. 





Write for oe Also makers 
Sample Books of — of Advance Bond 
Brown’s Papers rh the high-grade 

Watermarked ¥ business paper 











BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 





L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1849 





























The Part the Banker Plays - - - 


The growing volume of advertising in The Burroughs Clearing House 
is coming from advertisers who appreciate not only the buying power of 
40,000 banks and of the great body of bank executives and employees, but 
also the powerful and widespread influence which bankers have upon the 
buying of others. 

There is no other large group which wields this influence in such 
measure, for the banker today is not alone a handler of money. 

He is high in the councils of industry, adviser of wholesaler and retailer, 
close friend and trusted guide of the farmer. d as in him rests the 
power of credit, his is often — very often —the final word. 

Is this word today favorable—as favorable as it should be — toward 
your proposition or your product? 

The Burroughs Clearing House offers you an unusual opportunity to 
familiarize the banker with your product—at a surprisingly low cost. 


Write for Complete Information 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


DETROIT - - MICHIGAN 
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That is a fairly common complaint but 
it can be answered if the objectors will 
reply to two questions. Did they 
exercise the same caution as in the case 
of domestic sales when granting credit 
abroad prior to the time they mention, 
and if so, were their losses on foreign 
business proportionately any larger 
than similar losses on domestic sales? 
Almost invariably they will admit that 
they were a good deal more lenient with 
buyers abroad but will excuse their 
laxity with the remark that informa- 
tion about foreign concerns is so hard 
to get. 

This is not a valid excuse if the 
exporter checks his overseas customers 
through his own bank and if he uses 
in addition the same sort of sources for 
information he tries when in need of 
domestic reports. The usual answer 
given to the other question is that 
there would not have been very much 
difference on a percentage basis as 
regards losses on foreign and domestic 
business if the same amount of horse 
sense had been used in handling it. 


war about the difficulty a manu- 
facturer hasin putting export orders 
for special material in production in 
that they may interfere with the entire 
program and cause delays? 

That, of course, is a technical matter 
which each concern must decide for 
itself, but as a general proposition it is 
a good thing for a manufacturer to 
devote a portion of his capacity to 
producing merchandise for sale abroad, 
if, and note that “if,” he can do so 
without wrecking his production pro- 
gram. It is clear that many are follow- 
ing the principle suggested, for other- 
wise that trade investigation would 
have shown a radically different set of 
facts. 

There can be no question but that 
American merchants must treat their 
foreign friends fairly if they are going 
to hold that business for a period of 
years. We can’t blow hot and cold and 
get away with it in the world markets 
any more than we can at home. It 
should not be forgotten that the 
larger the production of the average 
factory or mill, the lower are its costs, 
and that lessening costs usually means 
lower prices to the buyer here as well 
as overseas. All practical business men 
know that increased sales of manu- 
factured goods causes the producer to 
buy more raw materials and to hire 
more men. That same thing is passed 
all around the industrial circle and 
spells prosperity. Export sales tend to 
insure that prosperity and in any event 
in periods of domestic dullness either 
reduce the individual company’s losses 
to the minimum or enable it to break 
even in its operations. 

Instead of kicking the dog around 
we should call the hound “Old 
Faithful.” 
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A “One-Man Bank’”’ 
in Oklahoma 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


Te inherent danger of the one- 
man bank, from the bank’s stand- 
point, is illustrated by a recent decision 
of the Oklahoma Supreme Court re- 
ported in 215 Pacific Reporter, 783. 

In this case the evidence before the 
court showed that the directors of the 
bank, like Kipling’s England, “didn’t 
look, nor know, nor care.”’ They per- 
mitted the cashier to run the bank ac- 
cording to his own sweet will, and he 
was, in fact, “the whole works.” 

While running the bank in this way, 
the cashier applied to a surety com- 
pany for an indemnity bond to secure 
his own fidelity. On behalf of the 
bank, he signed application for the 
bond, this application containing a 
statement that the cashier had always 
accounted for the money and property 
of the bank in the past, and had not 
been guilty of any default. 

The bond was issued, the cashier did 
not account for certain money, the 
bank sued upon the bond, and the 
surety company set up the defense that 
the bond was void on account of an 
erroneous statement contained in the 
application. 

“The bond says that if the ap- 
plication is untrue, the bond is void,” 
the surety company argued. “The 
application said that the cashier had 
always accounted for the funds under 
his control when, as a matter of fact, 
he had been ‘knocking down’ cash 
regularly.” 

“‘We know that now,” the directors 
admitted, “‘but that doesn’t affect the 
bond. The cashier had full control of 
everything, he signed the application 
for his own bond, and when he put a 
misrepresentation in the application, 
that is the lie of the cashier—not of 
the bank.” 

The Oklahoma Court, however, over- 
ruled this contention, and decided that 
the bank had no rights under the bond, 
and was bound to pocket its own loss. 

“The bank was a ‘one-man bank’ 
and the cashier was that one man, and 
it follows that such situation could 
only have existed and been brought 
about by the action or non-action of 
the board of directors of the plaintiff 
bank. In this situation the plaintiff 
bank is not in a position to complain of 
the action of the cashier, in the matter 
of making application to the defendant 
bonding company for the bond sued 
upon, and in furnishing the defendant 
with the certificate containing the 
alleged false statement urged as a de- 
fense in this action,”’ said the court. 
“It is no answer to this proposition for 
counsel to say that the cashier was act- 
ing for himself in this transaction in 





face of the disclosures in the record 





Put These Stop-Payment Panels 
In Your Tellers’ Cages 


HE fastest, easiest, and most certain 
method known. Each record on a 
separate card which may be inserted or 
removed in three seconds. All cards 
always in strictly alphabetical order. All 
cards visible right in front of tellers’ eyes. 


Index Visible Rotary and Drawfile Equip- 
ment afford the same elements of visi- 
bility, speed, flexibility, and convenience 
for maintaining central files, signature 
cards, mortgage records, ledger accounts, 
mailing lists and other banking records. 


Let us supply you with specific data on 
your requirements. 


Stop-Payment Wall Panels, ca- 
pacity 75 cards - - - $2.50 


Stop-Payment Wall Panels, ca- 
pacity 40 cards - - - $1.90 


Buff Colored Stop-Payment Cards at 
$7.50 per thous. or 80c per hundred 


INDEX VISIBLE, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 
Canadian Factory: 20 Hayter St., TORONTO 
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CONVERTING 
COLLECTIONS 
INTO CASH 





Why waste time and 
money by allowing your 
cash or collection items 
to lose a day in bank 
or post office? 


Sending your business 
to this bank for collec- 
tion is equivalent to 
sending it direct. 


Our twenty-four-hour 
Transit Department, 
which receives and dis- 
patches mail day and 
night, insures you 
against avoidable 
delay. 


All items handled at 
par for correspondents. 
No charge for tele- 
graphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Build Bank-Confidence 


That's what a RAWSON & EVANS Safety Sign 
will do for you. As illustrated above, may be 
used in window or other interior position. 
Size 24 x 12; beveled plate glass; black letters 
on chipped gold surface. Also made to read at 
bottom, ‘‘The U.S. Government.”’ Price $14.50. 
For other signs give size of space and lettering 
desired. Prices, sketches and samples sub- 
mitted without obligation. 


Rawson & Evans Co. 
Specialists in Bank Signs Since 1892 


Union and Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO (26 93] 
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that it was a one-man bank. He, by 
virtue of this one-man power, was the 
agent of the bank, clothed with power 
to make the certificate complained of, 
and when the bank accepted the bond 
and claimed the benefits under it, it 
took the same burdened with any and 
all valid defenses.” ; 


Buying Cattle in Kansas 


“THE way I’ve been doing business 
the last three years, I’ve bought 
cattle around here, given checks 
on your bank, shipped the cattle to 
Chicago, drawn a draft on the buyer, 
and you placed the draft to my credit 
and paid the checks, without waiting 
for the cash to come from Chicago,” 
English declared. 

*That’s correct,”’ the cashier of the 
Black Bank agreed. 

“And I presume it will be all right to 
do business the same way this year,” 
English suggested. 

**Sure,”’ the cashier told him. 

With this assurance from the cashier, 
English drove out to Kitch’s ranch, 
bought some cattle for which he gave 
Kitch a check for $237.50 on the Black 
Bank, and continued buying cattle 
from other parties and giving checks 
until he had $1,500 worth of checks out. 

Then English shipped the cattle, and 
drew a draft on the buyer for $1,500, 
which the Black Bank placed to his 
credit. 

The cattle, however, when sold, 
netted $1,329, the buyer remitted that 
amount to the Black Bank, and 
English’s account was exhausted by 
the checks which came in. 

In the meantime, Kitch had cashed 
his $237.50 check at the White Bank, 
the White Bank presented the check to 
the Black Bank, the latter bank re- 
fused to pay on account of insufficient 
funds, and the White Bank threatened 
to sue. 

“You know very well that the law 
is that a holder of an uncertified check 
can’t sue the bank on which it is 
drawn. All he can do is come back on 
the drawer,” the Black Bank argued. 

‘*‘That’s true as a general proposi- 
tion,”’ the White Bank admitted, “but 
the course of dealing between you and 
English amounted to an agreement on 
your part to honor his checks up to 
$1,500, and you’re ‘bound by that 
agreement.”’ 

These facts came before the Supreme 
Court of Kansas in a recent case re- 
ported in 214 Pacific Reporter, 788, 
and the decision was that the Black 
Bank was bound to pay, under these 
circumstances. 

“We think there was room for a 
reasonable inference that there was an 
agreement between English and the 
bank that it would pay the checks 
drawn by him in payment of cattle to 
be shipped for sale.”’ said the court. 
“That seems the natural explanation 
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of his conduct in giving checks in pay- 
ment, without any other provision for 
meeting them, and for the bank’s 
course in paying them without waiting 
to see if the drafts were met.” 


Frenzied Finance in Ohio 


(THE recent case of the Security 
Bond Company, decided by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, 136 N. E. 
Reporter, 891, reveals a fiscal scheme 
worthy the attention of Tom Lawson. 
The Security Bond Company was 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio, 
and was authorized by its charter to 
engage in the business of “‘contracting 
for, buying and selling securities and 
bonds, borrowing and loaning on the 
same; loaning on real estate security.” 
Then the company proceeded to do 
business as follows: 

(1) It advertised for loans of 
Liberty and other standard bonds, 
agreeing to return the identical bonds 
or bonds of the same kind and par 
value, and to pay interest at rates 
varying from 2 per cent to 4 per cent 
in addition to the coupon rate. 

(2) Then the company used these 
bonds as collateral security for cash 
loans to the company, whereby it 
raised a so-called “‘cash working fund.”’ 

(3) The “cash working fund’ was 
then used to discount real estate 
mortgages and to make loans on 
Liberty bonds which were used to 
augment the “cash working fund” to 
loan on more Liberty bonds, and so on. 

Then the state of Ohio took a hand 
and applied for an injunction to pre- 
vent the company from operating. 

*“You’re doing a ‘banking’ business, 
which you are not authorized to carry 
on,” the state argued. 

“We don’t receive cash deposits— 
we simply borrow Liberty bonds, and 
that’s not ‘banking’,” the company 
contended. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio decided 
in favor of the state, and the company 
was enjoined from carrying on business, 
on the ground that it came within the 
terms of the following definition: 

“The term ‘bank’ shall include any 
person, firm, association or corporation, 
soliciting, receiving or accepting money 
or its equivalent, on deposit as a busi- 
ness, whether such deposit is made sub- 
ject to check or is evidenced by a 
certificate of deposit, a pass book, a 
note, a receipt, or other writing.” 

“It seems quite clear,’ said the 
court, “that in the interest of and for 
the protection of the public, such 
business should be under the super- 
vision and inspection of the state. The 
entire transaction to which we have 
referred, particularly that of inducing 
deposits of Liberty bonds, has the ap- 
pearance of an attempt to avoid and 
evade the regulatory provisions of the 
banking laws of the state, and is a 
plain subterfuge.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Pro and Con of Banking as a 
Career 
(Continued from page 18) 


There are several courses in banking 


arranged for home study which aim to 
combine the practical with the theo- 
retical. The most noted and most 
comprehensive are the courses of the 
American Institute of Banking which 
cover banking practice, economics, law, 
negotiable instruments, credits, foreign 
exchange, etc. No other courses cover 
so wide a field, but all have their points 
of merit. The advantage of the insti- 
tute courses lies in the combination of 
class work with home study, the ideal 
method of learning. These classes are 
now to be found in all the leading 
cities, there being 158 chapters with 
55,000 members at the present time. 
In the large cities, these chapters are 
taking on the aspects of banking 
universities, New York being the most 
notable example. New York Chapter 
has 5,000 members, with 3,200 students 
enrolled in classes and a yearly budget 
of $125,000. 

Many of the leading bankers of 
today have been developed through 
the work of the institute. As bank 
clerks they have taken an active in- 
terest in the work of the institute, 
particularly with reference to its study 
classes. Through intensive work under 
the guidance of the institute, they have 
not only acquired a knowledge of the 
various subjects helpful in banking 
routine, but they have acquired ad- 
ministrative ability in the conduct of 
the chapters. They have had a 
chance to demonstrate their worth in 
and out of their banks; and to prove the 
value of such study courses and 
institute management as a_ school 
of promotion, would be to chronicle 
the life stories of a large number of the 
leading bankers of our time. These 
men have studied to a purpose, com- 
bined the results of their studies with 
the work of the day, and moved up to 
success in a way that leaves no doubt 
as to the soundness of the method or 
the certainty of its results. 


The Rewards of Banking 


Broadly speaking, banking does not 
offer much inducement in the way of 
pecuniary reward. The salary of the 
average employee is small—perhaps 
not more than $2,500 for the great mass 
of bank workers. The officers of the 
larger banks receive salaries running 
from $5,000 upwards, but large in- 
comes are the exception and not the 
rule in banking. The average youth 
going into a bank cannot hope for more 
than a living wage, which, in compari- 
son with mercantile pursuits, is pitifully 
small. The bricklayer and the car- 
penter are today receiving more than 
the bank clerk. 

There are, of course, exceptions to 
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for years have been using 
Thousands of Banks ‘:,x:273,heve, been psing 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 
additional equipment in our line. 
Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 


. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For deposit tickets not posted. 

. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks while posting. 


PRICE—$8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, ™  etrorr Mich.” 
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Identify Safety Box 
Renters /nstantly 


The more valuable your patrons, the 
greater the need for prompt service. 


The greater the number of patrons 
waiting to enter, the more need for 
instant identification. 


Great inconvenience is occasioned to 
patrons by delay in verifying signa- 
tures. Acme Vault Renter’s Records, 
by placing each renter’s name or 
box number in sight, within three 
seconds of your finger tips, speeds 
up your service. Vault attendants can 
easily accommodate all comers, even 
in rush hours—no waiting in line. 


This new improved Acme Equip- 
ment combines in one file, a perma- 
nent history of each box and an 
individual renter’s record. Yet each 
record is separate. Changes of own- 
ership are easily made. 


Acme is supplied in various size 
units. Small banks as well as large, 
find Acme Vault Renter’s Records a 
real asset in better banking service. 


For full information that will 
solve the problem of vault renters’ 
service for all time, write today. 
Use the handy coupon below. 


2 CORA E- 
VISIBLE RECORDS 
EQUIPMENT 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ACME CARD SYSTEM CO., BCH 224 
116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Give detailed information on handling 
erence ieibiamasi Safety Vault Renters Records. 
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the rule that the ordinary bank man 
cannot hope for more than a meager 
compensation; and it is true that many 
bankers in the small places make 
substantialincomes. Butthese emolu- 
ments are aside from the stated income 
from the bank. The author could 
name instances where bank officials 
earning not over $5,000 a year in their 
positions, obtain several times this 
amount from outside sources; and 
opportunities are always open to a 
bank man to add to his income from 
such sources. But inasmuch as a 
statement of these practices would 
constitute a recital of methods which 
the writer considers highly unethical, 
generalization will have to suffice for 
exact statement of fact. As a matter 
of experience every bank official will 
have submitted to him from time to 
time opportunities to increase his 
income at the cost of his conscience, on 
the theory that other bank men are 
making money by such practices— 
why not he? And moreover, the bank 
man looking for such opportunities 
will find them on every hand. As a 
conclusion it may be accepted as final, 
that as a general rule the banker who 
acquires a fortune does not get it from 
his stated salary. The banker-cap- 
italist of our conception usually ac- 
quires his wealth before he becomes a 
banker. The capitalist has been 
grafted on to the banker. 

What then shall be the inducements 
that will warrant a_sober-minded, 
ambitious young man in entering this 
profession? Briefly stated they are: 
1. Steady employment in a dignified 
calling, with the associations attending 
a banking career. 2. Thechances for 
advancement and self-education. 3. 
The hope that out of the great mass of 
opportunities for advancement, he may 
be one of the few to achieve marked 
success—in other words, that he may 
prove an exception toarule. 4. The 
prestige and the standing which follow 
a bank officership. 5. The honor (or 
the responsibility) of running a bank, 
which has its certain and subtle appeal 
to every man. 

In contrast with the advantages may 
be mentioned certain disadvantages, to 
wit: 

1. The long and trying years doing 
routine work. 2. The long and un- 
certain hours. 3. The nerve-racking 
process of finding himself and his place 
in the banking scheme. 4. The small 
compensation which he must expect 
until he has demonstrated his worth 
and the right opportunity opens to him. 
5. The chance that he may be one of 
the banking misfits who must be con- 
tent with a mere “job” all his life; and 
who after a certain length of time in 
banking is unfitted for anything else. 
6. The worry and the responsibility 
that must attend the administration of 
a bank. 
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The Savings Departments as 
They Are 
(Continued from page 12) 


the cards. A card is pulled, an “‘out’’ 
card put in its place, the deposit 
entered and extended, and the ledger 
card placed in the back of the tray. 
To even up the work this posting may 
be done at odd times during the day. 
Except in the banks where the posting 
is done before the money is paid, the 
bookkeeping for withdrawals is handled 
in the same manner as for deposits. 

In some institutions, the tellers pull 
each ledger card as the customer waits 
at the window. This insures a com- 
parison of the pass book with the 
ledger and saves the work of locating 
the cards for the bookkeeper. The 
“out” card in the file signals any other 
teller that there has been a transaction. 
The ledger cards may contain the 
customer’s signature, making it 
generally unnecessary to refer to the 
signature card. This signature on the 
card in most banks does not take the 
place of the signature file but merely 
supplements it to save the teller’s time. 
If mail sent to the depositor has been 
returned, the ledger card should be 
stamped “wrong address;’’ then when 
the customer comes in the teller asks 
for the new address and changes the 
signaturecard. Some banks require his 
address on deposit and withdrawal slips. 


SEALS, country banks that use ma- 
chine posting for their commercial 
accounts often use the same machine 
and the same form for savings accounts. 

To facilitate the locating of trial 
balance errors, the ledger is divided into 
sections of from 500 to 1,000 accounts. 
Each one of these sections is ordinarily 
in a separate tray with a card in the 
front known as a “control card,” to 
which is posted in totals the entries for 
the section. 

Under one system of proof, the 
deposit slips and the withdrawal slips 
are assembled separately for a ledger 
section. This may be done either 
before or after posting. The deposit 
slips are first taken and run on a 
journal sheet. A large split adding 
machine is used enabling entry of the 
account number and the amount of the 
deposit in separate columns at the one 
writing. A total of all deposits for the 
section and a ‘separate total of the 
their account numbers is obtained. 
The same system is used with the 
withdrawal slips. 

With the journal made up and the 
posting completed for the section, the 
account cards which have moved that 
day are taken from the back of the tray. 
In one column is run the account 
numbers off these cards; in the next 
column the old balance before that 
day’s transaction: and in the third 
column the new balance. The total 
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How this plan 
is building 
business for 
thousands of banks 


New depositors are being 
attracted, old depositors are 
being more securely held, 
by this positive protection 
feature of broader banking 
service. It is a definite, 
tangible step — something 
that arouses interest; 
something that you can 
merchandise. Read _ these 
unsolicited expressions — 
representative of many hun- 
dreds on file in our offices. 


“The added values which 
Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks possess, can only 
be appreciated by the banks 
who have used them. 
Super-Safety Insured 
Checks have notonly helped 
us increase our deposits, 
but the satisfaction it has 
given our old customers 
has been a pleasure to us.” 


“‘We wish toacknowledge 
receipt of your Super-Safety 
Bank Checks and wish to 
advise that we are more 
than pleased with them. 
They have been instru- 


mental in obtaining some 
new commercial business 
for us and we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend them.” 





Let us give you all the facts 
Address: 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 


Chicago 
Dallas 


New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Denver 








of the account numbers thus run from 
the ledger cards must agree with the 
total of account numbers obtained from 
running the deposit and withdrawal 
slips. This is proof of posting to the 
right account. The difference between 
the old and new balance totals must 
equal the difference between the total 
of the debit and total of the credit 
slips obtained on the journal run. 
This is proof that the right amount has 
been posted and that the extending has 
been done correctly. With the work 
for the section proved, the total of 
the debits and the total of the credits 
are entered on the control card and the 
new balance computed. With the 
completion of the work in all sections 
the control cards are totaled and the 
grand total of deposits thus obtained 
is compared with the savings deposits 
shown by the general books. 


Wirt the standard type of machine 
posting, proof is the same as under 
pen-posting methods. Theold andthe 
new balances are run and the differ- 
ences obtained. A split machine is 
used for this purpose; or two runs are 
made on a straight type of machine; or 
advantage is taken of a shuttle carriage 
and a duplex adder. In this latter 
type the carriage automatically shut- 
tles from column to column and a sepa- 
rate total is obtained for each. 

There has‘recently been introduced a 
new machine posting plan for savings 
departments, that eliminates the neces- 
sity of running the old and new bal- 
ances and gives an automatic proof of 
posting to the right account. This 
system is based on the use of the new 
balance as computed by the depositor 
from the pass book and checked by the 
teller on the deposit and withdrawal 
slips. The bookkeeping machine car- 
ries a special carriage. The platen is 
split permitting a journal sheet to be 
retained on the left-hand side while 
ledger cards are inserted on the right- 
hand side. 

John Jones makes a $10.00 deposit 
bringing his balance to $50.09. The 
operator inserts the ledger card in the 
machine and prints the old balance of 
$40.00 on the journal sheet. The 
carriage moves to the deposit column 
on the ledger card where the $10.00 is 
printed and added to the total. A 
jump of the carriage, all automatic, 
brings the printing point to the balance 
column of the ledger card. There the 
machine sub-totals and shuttles back 
to the journal sheet. 

The balance, $50.00, is still in the 
wheels of the machine. The operator 
now writes on the keyboard the new 
balance as shown by the deposit slip. 
This amount, $50.00, subtracts, and the 
machine next jumps to a column 
headed “proof.” The operator then 
presses the “total” bar. The new 
balance shown on the deposit slip has 


- 10400 
NEW ACCOUNTS 


Show Gain of 


A2S6 % 
IN DEPOSITS 
THE FIRST YEAR 


The Seattle National Bank 
through J. H. Miner, Assistant 
Cashier, writes as follows: 





One year ago, in connection with the 
Liberty Bell Campaign, the Seattle Star 
offered to give 50 cents to any one and every 
one who would put a like amount intoa 
Savings Account. Ten thousand four 
hundred accounts, totaling $30,000, were 
opened in ten days. 


These accounts have increased 426 per cent 
in the year, the $30,000 growing to $153,000. 
Only 600 of the original 10,400 accounts 
have dropped out. 


This campaign was prompted 
through our Service Department 
in connection with the 


Liberty Bell 
Home Safe 


The Initial Campaign 
Opened — 
10,400 New Accounts, totaling $30,000, 
during a ten-day period. 


One Year Later— 


9,800 of these accounts or over 94% 
are still active and their deposits 
total $153,000—an increase of 
426%. 


This is only one of many such campaigns 
about which we will be glad to tell you— 
showing you the facts and figures. 








Our Service Department stands ready to 
co-operate with your institution in pro- 
ducing similar results for you. 


Write us today for complete information. 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & 
CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 
Manufacturers of Home Safes 
Madison Ave. at W. 103rd St., Cleveland, O. 


COUPON 


CT] We shall be glad to know more about your service 
in aiding us to secure and develop new accounts. 


BCH-Feb. 24 


C We are also interested in knowing about your 
special service in developing new JuvenileSavings 
Accounts. 
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Counsel for Investors 


SAVING is one thing — investing is another. 
Whether you spend your declining years in 
comfort or in poverty may depend upon the 
soundness of your investment. 


The realization that American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock is a sound invest- 
ment largely accounts for the fact that there 
are over 278,000 holders of the stock. Included 
in this number are over 50,000 emrioyees of 
the Bell System—a proof of faith on the part 
of those who do the work. 


Investment counsellors recommend the purchase 
of A.T. & T. stock because of the indispen- 
sable character of the Company’s business, its 
stockholders’ equity, its earning power and 
dividend record. 


Stock of the A. T.&T.Company is paying 9% 
dividends. It can be bought in the open market 
to yield over 7%. Full information on request. 





“The People’s Messenger” 





ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 





























If you sell to bankers 





think this over— 








Of 257 bank executives recently queried, 243 replied 
that they read The Burroughs Clearing House regularly. 
That’s almost unanimous. And it is even more sig- 
nificant when you consider that the names of the 
bankers queried were supplied by a person not a mem- 
ber of The Clearing House organization. 


You will be very much interested in the details of 
this investigation. 


Sent entirely without obligation. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT - - - MICHIGAN 
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been subtracted from the total arrived 
at from the ledger card. If the two 
agree the machine will print a clear 
signal in the proof column. If there 
is any difference the amount thereof will 
print. The bookkeeper looks up the 
difference and corrects the error if due 
to posting; or, if a mistake in the pass 
book, sends a notice asking the de- 
positor to call. 

This system furnishes a proof of 
posting to the right account, a proof 
that the old balance is picked up 
correctly, proof that the right amount 
of deposit has been written and, as it 
is mechanically computed and printed, 
proof that the extension is correct. 
It also proves that the pass book is in 
agreement with the ledger. No re- 
handling of the cards is needed. 

With the automatic machine-proof 
method it is necessary that interest 
always be extended in the pass book 
and that the teller refer to the ledger 
in all cases where there is time while 
the depositor is still at the window, in 
order that there may not be too many 
differences between the pass book and 
the ledger on account of charges or 
miscellaneous credit made without the 
pass book. The necessity of keeping 
pass books in agreement with the bank’s 
records is considered an advantage. 

With machine posting, interest may 
be extended either by machine or by 
hand. When machines are employed, 
due to the volume of work, it is neces- 
sary either to use commercial depart- 
ment posting machines for one or two 
evenings or to prolong the extending 
of interest over a period of days. 
Pen posting of interest on machine 
cards permits splitting the work into 
small sections and makes the interest 
entry stand out on the card. 


BANKS using the triple proof and 
similar conservative methods, have 
carried the same careful methods into 
their ledger posting. Where there is a 
journal clerk, he makes his entries on a 
perforated sheet. One stub or side 
of the perforation carries only the 
account numbers and names; the other, 
the deposits and drafts. When the 
sheet is torn apart, the first section 
does not carry the amount of the 
transaction. This part is turned over 
to the man checking the ledger post- 
ing. He turns to the account number 
indicated and fills in the amount that 
he finds posted, and the old balance 
and the new. With these amounts 
filled in, the columns are run and totals 
compared with the figures on the other 
half of the journal sheet. Any differ- 
ence can be quickly located by a line- 
to-line comparison. 

Where the daily proof is very com- 
plete, as with many of the mutual 
institutions, trial balances are taken 
only twice a year, either in connection 
with the interest or dividend period or 
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as a distinct task. A few banks sort 
the tickets since the previous trial 
balance by account numbers and make 
a temporary division of the ledger into 
groups as small as 100 accounts. The 
control figure for this group is secured 
by running these filed debits and 
credits, taking into account the pre- 
vious total for the subdivision and 
interest credits. 

With quicker methods, more errors 
are likely to slip by undetected and a 
run of the ledgers monthly, either at 
one date or in sections, is insisted on. 
Running enough sections each week, 
so as to cover the entire ledger every 
thirty days, is the general method. 


FOR computation of interest, banks 
start several weeks in advance of 
the interest date. The work is done 
mentally or with tables by tellers and 
bookkeepers in the departments; or 
special operators make the computa- 
tions on calculating machines. In 
either case the amount is noted in lead 
pencil and proved by a different person 
before being extended to the card. 

Extensions on the card may be made 
by all hands working one or two eve- 
nings just before the close of the in- 
terest period; or by starting in a week 
or more in advance and posting some 
each day; or by waiting till after the 
interest date and spreading the work 
over possibly a third of the month. 
To make easy the location of exten- 
sion errors, the ledgers may be tem- 
porarily divided into blocks as small 
as 100 accounts. The full section is 
run the evening before interest is to be 
extended and a total obtained for each 
block.. The interest is run in corre- 
sponding groups from the pencil figures. 
The next evening, after interest has 
been entered, the new balances for 
each block are run and_ proved. 
Transactions that day must be taken 
into account. 

From the time the pencil figures are 
written on the card to the close of the 
interest date, it is necessary to watch 
withdrawals. Interest has been fig- 
ured to the close of the period and a 
withdrawal will lessen the amount. 
But as people quite generally post- 
pone withdrawing money until the 
interest date, the number of these 
changes will usually not be large. 

One method used by some banks is 
to insert memorandum columns on the 
ledger card for interest. When a 
deposit is made opening an account, 
interest is figured to the close of the 
period and credited in this memoran- 
dum column. As later deposits are 
made interest on them is figured and 
added to the previous interest amount. 
Interest on withdrawals is deducted. 
This interest balance figure is a memo- 
randum amount only, not entering 
into the trial balance until the close of 
the period. At that time no compu- 
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Move Your Bookkeepers and 
Your Bookkeeping Machines 


Away from your main banking room—yet keep 
your tellers in close touch with the books! 
Hundreds of banks have done this with the aid of 


Telautograph ( Handwritten ) Communication! 
as applie ow 


Paying Teller 

















Silent! 
Writes to Secret! 
Bookkeeper | ANP t “m1 Accurate! 
Inquiring Pee egeren 7 = | it TI A Instantaneous! 
as to the Sd SS A iN ma WWE is “— 
Amount of CME =~ OOF OGS 
Customer’s ra ' A Record 
Balance in 
Indelible Ink 
2 in 
Bookkeeper Exact Hand- 
Receives Writing 
Inquiry and = of Tellers 
at Once mn) |!) 11, RS: Yr. ih. and 
Telautographs MTEL YA HS ea : =~ Bookkeepers 
Reply Remains on 
Showing All 
Actual Stations 
Balance Concerned 
at that in any 
Moment Transaction 


SERVICE COSTS 28 CENTS PER DAY PER STATION! 
We Do Not Sell Machines— Nothing But Service! 
Our Booklet Contains Plans of Systems 
NOW IN USE IN HUNDREDS OF BANKS—ASK US FOR IT! 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


(Serving Banks Since 1902) ~ 
448 West Thirty-seventh Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in 37 cities Service in 121 cities in U.S. A. 























cAs a Bank Executive — 


You can afford to take the time to read The Burroughs 
Clearing House regularly. 


“It is one of the publications I enjoy most and am very care- 
ful to have put on my desk,” writes George F. Rand, Jr., 
president of the Buffalo Trust Company. 

“I have read with much interest the articles appearing in it 
from time to time. There are articles of interest on all phases 
of bank and trust company activity. One of our vice- 
presidents today quoted in our officers’ meeting from an 
article in one of your last issues.” 


The Burroughs Clearing House is edited primarily for 
bank officers. 
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You Can Strike 
“Pay-Dirt” 


when you invest in advertising for your Bank. 


Why waste any more money in ‘general 
publicity,” or speculate in ‘advertising 
stunts’’ when THERE IS A SURER WAY TO 
GET MORE DEPOSITS ? 


Bankers in the Middle West who wish 
to strike ‘‘Pay Dirt’’ with their advertising 
appropriation, should write today to the 








Bankers Publishing Co. 


Financial Advertising Agency. 
THEO. E. REEVES, Mgr. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Toledo Factories Bldg., 








Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 


AUG 2 28 31917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 














Reed Master Plan 


EMPHATICALLY 
BETTER 
ADVERTISING 


a A ee 


®~ Banker Associates 
lll West Wash ng te Streer 


EH 


CHICAGO 








No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 


Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest way for book- 
gee + E- machine posting, handing 
Consis 





"mounted « oo water reservoir which fits 
snugly in the hollow of palm. Made of 
nickel silver ¥~ will last for 


Sent for 75c -s $5 for's4 
12 for $7 ok ae Gold Plated od. or 84: 


GLREW cap. 
¢ WATER = ) 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


Money 
back 
if not 

satisfied 
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tation is necessary, the interest total 
being merely transferred into the main 
balance. This method has the ad- 
vantage of relieving the close of the 
interest period from a peak load. The 
disadvantage is that these memoran- 
dum figures do not balance with a 
control so as to furnish any proof of 
accuracy, making it necessary to check 
these memorandum computations care- 
fully. 

One plan, that has the advantage of 
distributing over the year both the 
computing and 
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is credited in the accounts on March 1 
and September 1. No interest is paid 
on any amount withdrawn between 
periods and interest is deducted from 
the beginning balance, for any amount 
withdrawn during the six months. 
In the account illustrated (Fig. 4), the 
first deposit, $25, was made January 3; 
the interest on this amount if left 
until March 1, 1923, would be 12 cents. 
The next deposit made February 6, 
figures from February 15, and interest 
on that amount to March 1, would be3 

centswhichadded 





the window work = [74 f-—_} to the previous 
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as the account of 15 cents. This 
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In account with FARMERS DEPOSIT SAVINGS BANK OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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stamped, notify- 
ing the customer 
that interest on 
his account will 
be figured six 4° 
months from the ne Sl. 
close of the vo. 
current month. 
Thus an account 
opened in Febru- 
ary would have 
as interest dates, 
August 31 and 
February 28. An 
account opened 
in March would 
have as interest 
dates September 
30 and March 31. 
With savings 
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cards on which 
interest was com- 
puted at the same date would come 
in groups. This plan has been adopted 
by but few institutions. 


wits the exception of a few clearing 
house associations that lay down 
rules for their members, each bank is 
free to set its own rules for computing 
interest. These rules vary from in- 
terest on the average daily balance to 
rules that make the customer lose all 
interest on withdrawals between in- 
terest dates. Typical rules provide 
for the computation of interest semi- 
annually and allow interest from the 
first of the month on any deposit made 
during the first five working days. 
Deposits made thereafter draw interest 
from the first of the following month. 
Withdrawals are considered as though 
coming from the last deposit so far as 
it is sufficient. From these rules there 
are thousands of variations. 

Interest system used by the Farmers 
Deposit Savings Bank of Pittsburgh 
distributes the peak of interest work 
over the entire year. 

Interest is calculated from the first 
and fifteenth days of each month and 


Interest computation in the Farmers 
Deposit Savings Bank, of Pittsburgh 


werent 


next six months 
will be 90 cents. 
This amount is 
entered in the memorandum column. 

For the withdrawal made April 2, 
there is deducted 20 cents interest 
leaving the amount of accumulated 
interest 70 cents. This represents the 
amount which the balance of $35.00 
would accumulate if left until the next 
interest date. Several deposits were 
made after April 2, 1923, and on 
August 3 a withdrawal was made. 
This withdrawal would cancel the 
$35.00 balance in the account on 
April 2, and also $15.00 of the deposit 
made on June 1, 1923, so that the 
total deduction of interest for this 
withdrawal would be 85 cents. 

Some banks compute interest quar- 
terly and allow interest from the first 
of the quarter on all deposits made 
during the first fifteen days. On 
deposits made thereafter no interest is 
computed until the first of the follow- 
ing quarter. 

Taking the department as a whole, 
these rules tend to reduce the rate 
actually paid below the nominal rate. 
Thus, a bank with a 4 per cent rate 
may be actually paying on its total 
average savings deposits from 3.50 to 
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HESE are but two of 

many bank buildings 
throughout the United 
States that have gained 
beauty and efficiency 
through our specialized 
service. 





A handsome new bank structure, 
designed and built by us for the 
First National Bank of Liberty, Mo. 





The 
Henry, Ill., was designed, erected 
and equipped by us. ‘ 


Henry National Bank of 


Write for a copy of our illustrated 
portfolio showing photographic views 
of bank exteriors and interiors. 


St. Louis 


Bank Equipment Company 
Bank Builders 
807-811 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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3.85 per cent. If rules remain un- 
changed this percentage, once deter- 
mined, is likely to remain nearly con- 
stant. This makes it possible to 
estimate closely what the total interest 
for the period will be. An excellent 
practice is to apply this percentage on 
the last day of each month to the aver- 
age savings total for the month and set 
aside into a reserve sufficient to cover 
the month’s accrued interest. A charge 
is made against interest paid and a 
credit to reserve for savings interest. 
At the close of the interest period, 
when the total of interest as actually 
computed is available, the reserve (if 
interest is paid semi-annually) will 
cover approximately five-sixths of the 
total. The reserve is entirely wiped 
out and the remaining balance needed 
to cover the interest is charged against 
interest paid. 

One system of signaling the teller 
when uncollected items are outstand- 
ing, when a book has been lost or other 
reasons requiring vigilance, provides a 
folded jacket that slips over the top 
of the ledger card and practically com- 
mands attention from anyone con- 
sulting the account. 

In addition to the ordinary savings 
account, which requires the presenta- 
tion of the pass book for each deposit or 
withdrawal, banks in some sections 
permit what is known as a special 
account. On this account limited 
checking privileges are permitted, 
such as six checks a month or some 
corresponding number. While these 
accounts are handled in the savings 
department and are considered by the 
bank as savings deposits, the Federal 
Reserve Board has refused to recognize 
them as such. There is no difference 
between such an account and an 
interest-bearing checking account, 
except the department in which it is 
handled, and the reservation that 
notice may be required on withdrawals. 
Such savings accounts are ordinarily 
kept on the same type of ledger as the 
bank’s commercial accounts. Some 
banks also have two or more classes of 
savings accounts which pay different 
rates of interest. The classes of ac- 
counts paying the higher rate are more 
restricted as to withdrawal privileges; 
or, in some mutual banks, large bal- 
ances do not draw as high a rate. 

To qualify under the Federal Re- 
serve Act as a time deposit, the de- 
positor must consent to rules which 
permit a bank the option of requiring 
not less than thirty days’ notice before 
paying a withdrawal. Under rules of 
individual banks, the time required for 
large amounts may be as long as six 
months. While reserving their right 
to do so, banks in practice do not insist 
on this option of requiring notice. In 
ordinary times a customer may go toa 
window and obtain his money on de- 
mand. 
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Nothing Else Like Them 


Tuts improved filing device 
offers a maximum amount of 
convenience, minimum cost 
and entire freedom from all 
anxiety regarding the per- 
manent storage and instanta- 
neous finding of your— 
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BANKERS BOX CO.., Inc. 
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F. BANKERS BOX CO., Inc. 
Rand McNally Bldg. 
536-538 South Clark Street Chicago 








Kindly send us without obligation, 
a specimen Liberty Storage Case and de- 
scriptive circular with sizes and prices. 
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ALUMINUM Check 
and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit Trays 

have earned their place in 

better Bank Bookkeeping 
through their great service and 
convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 
Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 
will render even greater and more 
extended service, because they are 
made of 


ALUMINUM 


(Olive Green Finish) 
All in one piece; sturdy; durable, 








Mono- 
lithic Cast 
Aluminum 


Olive Green \ 
Finish \ 





yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. Equip your bookkeeping depart- - 


ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 
Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


Detroit, Michigan (Sole Distributors) Dime Bank Building 




















“If Dickens 7 
were living today” 


says Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale, referring to 


HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK 


‘it would not be necessary 
for him to use blue ink. I 
could tell him of an ink that 
writes jet black and that 
dries instantly.....a pale 
blue ink always seems to me 
to indicatea spineless person- 
ality.”’-—From “4s I Like It.” 


Higgins’ Eternal Ink writes 
jet black and eternally re- 
mains so. Made by the 
manufacturers of Higgins’ 
American Drawing Inks. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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The Executive Committee Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The Burroughs Clearing House was deemed of such impor- 
tance that it was a subject of discussion at a meeting of our executive committee,” writes 
R. R. Brubacher, cashier of the Toy National Bank, Sioux City, la. “We have found it 
expedient to install a file containing articles clipped from your magazine to which future 
reference can be made.” 


As a bank officer, you'll find something of value every month in the Clearing House. 
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When the account is closed, practice 
varies as to the return of the pass book. 
Some banks take up the pass book and 
retain it in their files. Others stamp 
it “‘cancelled” and return it to the 
depositor. Others destroy the book. 
A similar difference of practice exists in 
regard to re-issuing numbers on closed 
accounts. Probably a majority of 
savings departments do not re-issue a 
number. Thus, if account number 
1,005 closes out, that number is never 
used again. This practice results in 
large jumps in numbers in the file. 
With other institutions, if the account 
is re-opened, the same number will again 
be used, the pass book and the ledger 
card will be taken from the closed- 
out file for this purpose. Other banks 
re-issue the number to the next new 
depositor, finding, in their opinion, 
that the advantage of handling smaller 
account numbers and preserving con- 
secutive numbering in the ledger files 
more than compensates for the slight 
risk of confusion. Where mechanical 
filing machines are in use it is necessary 
to re-issue numbers. With no break 
in the numbers it is possible to use a 
complete system of guide cards, sub- 
guides and numerical tabs to assist in 
the quick location of an account. 


[N CASE of lost pass books, the 
practice is general of requiring an 
indemnity bond. If the balance is small 
this bond is generally merely a journal 
statement, signed by the depositor, 
without surety, guaranteeing to re- 
imburse the bank in case it loses by 
paying an unauthorized finder of the 
original book. With larger amounts, 
surety, either personal or that of a 
company, is required. A duplicate 
book is then issued and a note made 
on the ledger that an old book is out- 
standing. These precautions are taken 
on the theory that the finder of the 
pass book might obtain funds on the 
strength of the book. Banks in their 
savings departments are generally 
much more careful than for the same 
amounts in their commercial depart- 
ments. This is true, even when experi- 
ence has not shown any special need for 
precaution. Some banks have now 
adopted the freer method of issuing a 
new book without formalities other 
than stamping the ledger card, thus 
notifying the teller to use care, or they 
close the account and issue a new book 
under a new number. 

One plan used is to number the 
pass books, not showing thereon the 
name of the depositor. A finder would 
have nothing toindicate the name of the 
account. 

For opening a new account the 
almost universal minimum is $1.00. It 
is so easy to open a savings account 
that many people who are only going 
to be in town for a few days open an 
account merely to have a safe place to 
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tice leave their money. This reason, 
0k. combined with others, results in some 
and towns, in the closing of as high as 20 
amp per cent of the accounts within thirty 
the days. As the cost of labor, pass books 
0k. and other supplies used in opening an Kreedom 
sin account will average in the neighbor- 
sed hood of fifty cents, many banks provide 
of that this amount shall be charged if the 
1e a account is closed within sixty days. = 
\ber The practice of loaning a small home | || 
ver savings bank is widespread. A deposit 
; in of $1.00 is usually required to insure N. . . 
file. that the home bank will be returned. Se ee Many amighty business 
unt Under a common system the ledger : ; is restricted by invisible 
gain f «ccount is marked to indicate that a cords of badly managed 
iger home bank is outstanding. If the etatie eh h : 
sed- account is closed without the return of Ss. Sere etal s that 7 amper its ac- 
nks the bank, a charge of $1.00 is imposed. tivities. Pencils that won’t 
new mgm’ ~ —_ have poser, and a hold their points—how much can 
ion, ‘ew institutions have a great many . a 
ller customers who do their business by they cost a big concern in time and 
-on- mail. Ordinarily no special forms are patience lost? Or poor carbon paper, 
files required. The depositor mails in his that leaves illegible copies for office 
ight remittance, either a check or actual records! Or glue that won’t stick— 
ical currency, enclosing his pass book. The ‘ ‘ : 
ary entry is made and the pass book or ink that won’t write, or that 
eak returned. Some banks have a duplicate gums up!!! 
se a acknowledgment form, one copy being 
sub- returned to the customer and the other You want—and your business de- 
t in copy serving as a credit to his account. 
The copy to be returned may be de- serves—freedom from such _ petty 
signed to fit a window envelope. annoyances. ‘The difference in cost 
the In this article have been outlined between the highest grade office 
an some of the widely used savings sunt Ath ti t rl 
nall department methods. With thousands Adee Rania ee eee 
na} — of banks existing in the country, as much as your own peace of mind 
tor, varialions are common. Many of these is worth—to say nothing of the 
re- changes seem to offer special advan- smooth running of your business! 
by tages, but as they are new they have 
the not been widely adopted. ren 
nts, It has not been possible here to The William Mann Company has been 
f a describe all of the different systems; making and selling Office Stationery and 
nate but it is believed that among the Supplies for more than seventy-five years. 
ade methods outlined, are practical, proven Our policy has been to sell only products of 
out- ways that are in daily use in thousands reliable quality—articles that would give 
ken of banks in the United States. genuine satisfaction to their users. And 
the today, with a complete line that covers 
hes Mr. Smith, of Peoria rt — requirement of pags ‘a0 
ally (THEY were dining at a fashionable oe Se oS ae 
ame restaurant, the Customers’ Man and equipped than —— before han supply as 
net. the Gossip. from pens to filing cabinets—with fine 
er i- “See that man over there? said the Pp pears products at fair prices. 
for latter. roducts include 
now “Yes.” Blank Books 
P . Bound and Loose Leaf 3 : 
ig a “Well, he is James R. Smith, from Lithography Write for our booklets covering Office Stationery 
ther Peoria, Ill.” Printing and Supplies, with prices. Or tell us what you 
‘hus *“Indeed.’”’ Engraving want, giving quantities, and we'll gladly quote 
hev “Yes, he’s just made $200,000 in the Office and Bank Sup- prices. All Mann Products are always guar- 
ook market.” plies anteed satisfactory. We regard that as one of 
“Well, dear boy,” said the Customers’ the conditions of every sale we make. 
the Man, “‘you’re wrong four ways.” Write for 
the “Indeed!” descriptive folders 
yuld ““Yes—his name is Howard R. Jones.” about WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
‘the “Yes?” Manco Safity Paper 529 MARKET STREET 
‘And he is from Springfield, Mass.” Manco Check Becks PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
the **Yes.” Manitint Safety Checks Established shes ; 
. It ‘**And the amount was not $200,000.” Mann Machine Book- : 
unt “No?” keeping Equip- New York Office: Paper Mills: 
ving “It was $20,000.” ment 261 Broadway Lambertville, N. j. 
} an ea 
e to ‘“‘And he lost it.’”’— Boston Globe. 
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The protection 
is right 
in the paper 
A check on Na- 
tional Safety Paper 
is completely pro- 


tected the moment 
it is written. The 
protection is right 
in the paper, 
guarding every 
part of the check. 

Any attempt at 
alteration with 
chemicals, eraser, 
or knife produces 
a conspicuous 
white spot in the 
paper. 

Write today for 
our book ‘‘The 
Protection of 
Checks.”’ 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Lid., Toronto 
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Business and Bonds 


The New vs. the Old 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


‘“‘A MONG my best and most sub- 
stantial customers,” the star 
bond man of one of the big 

houses remarked to the writer the other 
day, “this question of. ‘old bonds or 
new’ scarcely if ever comes up at all. 
When a bond looks interesting and 
they’re thinking of buying it, the thing 
that determines them isn’t whether the 
bond is new or old but whether it’s 
good or bad, whether the security, 
price, market, etc., are right or whether 
they aren’t.” 

Many of the biggest and shrewdest 
buyers of bonds, it is true, look at it 
that way, but there are a good many 
people who don’t—who have a distinct 
prejudice against the new issues, in 
fact, and who pride themselves on 
never even considering the purchase of 
a newly issued security. 

Ask one of these people why he feels 
as he does and almost invariably he 
will tell you that he wants nothing 
that isn’t “seasoned.” The chances 
are that new issues cost money to 
bring out—he will tell you—and that 
cost has got to be added to the market 
price and absorbed by the investor. 
“Don’t these new things always sell 
off eventually by the amount of the 
underwriter’s commission?” he will say 
—and then, more than likely, point out 
one or more specific instances where 
just that happened. 

Now it is perfectly true that only 
too often has the investor bought a new 
bond from a second-rate house only 
to see it sell off several points as soon 
as the distribution was accomplished. 
Even first-grade houses occasionally 
have that disagreeable experience with 
their issues during a period of falling 
bond prices. But to assert that such 
a thing is the rule, particularly where 
the house and the issue are first grade, 
is simply to confess complete ignorance 
of bond market facts and figures. To 
the mind of any bond man who knows 
his business, there come at once the 
names of any number of new bonds put 
out during the last three years that 
never for one moment sold below their 
issue price, and are at present quoted 
anywhere from five to fifteen points 
higher. 

Goodwill in investment banking, as 
in any other business, is a firm’s most 
valuable asset. Let an idea get around 
among a firm’s customers that its new 
offerings are likely to sell below rather 
than above the original price of issue, 
and the ability of that firm to do busi- 
ness soon enough comes to an end. 


Where, then, and by whom is the 


very considerable cost of selling a new 


issue of bonds absorbed? Who, in 
other words, pays the freight? 

The borrower, in this case, just like 
the borrower in every other case. 
Some corporation, we will say, decides 
to sell an additional million dollar’s 
worth of some issue of its bonds of 
which there is already a certain amount 
outstanding. The old bonds, perhaps, 
are selling right along in the open 
market at par. Can the corporation, 
however good its credit, induce a 
banking house to pay par for the addi- 
tional amount? Hardly. Par is the 
price at which the bonds will have to be 
sold to the public. If the wholesaler 
is to pay par for them, where is there 
anything in it for him? Not par, 
therefore, but a price sufficiently lower 
than par to cover all expenses of dis- 
tribution and to allow a profit, is all 
that any banking house can possibly be 
expected to bid for the new bonds. 

The borrower—in other words, the 
corporation that puts out the new 
bonds—has to stand the selling ex- 
penses and the underwriters’ profit. 
To the public, the price is the same as 
that at which the old bonds of the same 
issue have been selling right along. 

As a matter of fact, where a new 
issue is being offered, the price to the 
public is apt to be below rather than 
above the price warranted by open 
market conditions. When you’ve got 
goods to sell, you’ve got to price them 
right. When you’ve got bonds to sell 
in competition with the almost in- 
numerable issues already outstanding, 
you’ve got to offer them on an attrac- 
tive basis. 

This fact, however, that a new bond 
— just because it is new —is likely to be 
offered below its true market value, is 
only one of the several arguments that 
can be made in favor of the purchase of 
sound issues offered by sound houses. 
Another, and perhaps even a stronger 
argument, is the fact that when a first- 
class house sells its clients a new bond. 
it puts itself squarely behind that issue. 
You go to such a firm with an order to 
buy some bond you yourself have 
picked out in the open market as being 
attractive. They buy it for you, 
charging an almost negligible com- 
mission — $1.50 per $1,000 bond. The 
order having been executed, the re- 
sponsibility of the firm, it is evident, 
stops right there. The bond was your 
choice, not theirs. If your choice was 
unwise—if, for instance, there was 
something about the company or the 
bond you didn’t know—that’s up to 
you and not up to them. 

If, on the other hand, a first-class 
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house offers you an investment bond 
and tells you to buy it and you do buy 
it, the moral responsibility on the part 
of the seller is inescapable. He cannot 
of course guarantee the bond—to ask 
him to do so for the very moderate 
profit he is making would be mani- 
festly unfair. What he can do, how- 
ever, and what he does do, is to stand 
behind the bond he sells, seeing to the 
enforcement of the provisions of the 
mortgage indenture, backing up mor- 
ally and financially the concern whose 
bonds he has sold. 

Also—and this is a very important 
thing—the man who buys bonds 
offered by a reputable house can feel 
that the banker not only continues to 
stand behind the bonds after he has 
sold them, but also will consider it 
his duty to keep his clients informed 
as to any developments affecting the 
value of their investment. To the 
buyer of such a bond, in other words, 
ihere is at all times available an 
unfailing source of information—of 
real information—not the kind that 
can be drawn from “services” and 
“manuals” but of the kind that the 
banker himself demands (and gets) 
previous to his purchase of the issue. 


Doesn’t what we think of as “‘busi- 
ness conditions” or the “state of trade” 
depend primarily upon the spending 
power of the masses? 

And isn’t the spending power of the 
masses primarily a matter of the rate 
of wages? 

Wages today are only a little lower, 
a very little lower, than they were at 
the war peak—with an upward rather 
than a downward tendency. 

Isn’t it logical, therefore, to expect 
that business will remain in large 
volume for a considerable time to 
come? 


One of the riskiest speculations pos- 
sible, it seems to us, are the bonds of 
some of these big railroads like the 
New Haven and the St. Paul, due in 
a couple of years or less, and kicking 
around in the market at a discount of 
thirty or more points from the price 
at which they are supposed to be paid. 

The obligation of a small and not 
very well-known concern selling at a 
discount under these circumstances 
is not infrequently a good purchase. 
But hardly the bond of a big railroad 
about which the fullest information 
is easily obtainable. 

The fact that the people who 
absolutely do know -—especially the 
bankers—don’t themselves buy up 
these nearly-matured obligations at 
their fantastic discount from par, 
would seem to be the best sort of a 
reason why the uninformed investor 
should leave them severely alone. 
The name signed on the bond—even 
more than the security behind it—is 
the really important thing. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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[nvestment Service 


we RALLY, a bank requires investment service of 
broader range than the average individual investor. 


The experienced organization and large operations of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. enable this house to render com- 
prehensive service to banks seeking temporary or long- 
term investments which exactly fit their requirements. 


As underwriters of bond issues on a large scale, we 
can submit a well-diversified list of bonds suitable for 
the investment of bank funds—issues which we can 
recommend from our thorough knowledge of them. 


Serving the investment needs of banks, insurance 
companies and trustees is an important part of our busi- 
ness, for which we have developed special facilities. 


The way to know our service is to test it. Write us for 
suggestions or information bearing on current invest- 
ment problems, which we shall be glad to furnish with- 
out obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
201 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 100 South Broad St. $2 Devonshire St. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


601 Griswold St. 425.E. Water Sc. 319 N. 4th St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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Business 


Does it get results? For an answer to this question you 
only need” look at the way in which advertisers who once use 
Doe A) BUSINESS continue to use it. Of present contracts, 88 per cent 


Pro duce number of BUSINESS advertisers go back to the earliest issues 











represent renewals for at least the second year, and the records of a 


of the publication. ’ 


What’s equally significant is a marked tendency among 
BUSINESS advertisers not only to stay in the publication but 
also to increase their space or add color. 


BUSINESS does deliver for its advertisers and at the lowest 
rate per page per thousand in the commercial field. 


If you are selling commodities or services utilized by business 
executives, you should investigate BUSINESS. Complete infor- 
mation on request. 

THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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John Jones & Coe» 
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Clev eland, Ohio 





John Jones & Co., 
1235 Fifth Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio 
THE GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Saving Many ] 


The forms show the various steps 
from the deposit slip to the 
payment of interest on the 
actual realized balance; also, the 
business-building information 
given by this system. Complete 
description will be given on re- 
quest. Call the local Burroughs 
office or mail the coupon today. 
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Analyzing Our Accounts 


~-says Guardian Savings and Trust Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


—and Burroughs Calculators furnish the 
figures quickly, accurately and 
at a low cost 


“The results obtained by our Analysis Department are of un- 
usual value to the bank,”’ writes Mr. W. F. Gilles, Manager 
Analysis Department of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland. ‘“They save many dollars which, under 
the old system, would be paid out as interest on uncollected 
funds; they reveal the nature and value of different accounts; 
they show up the profitable and unprofitable accounts; they 
are used by the Credit Department in the compilation of 
credit information; they supply the Business Extension De- 
partment with information on accounts which can be built up. 


Figures Used in Every Division 
“In fact, the data compiled by the Analysis Department will be 
found useful to almost every division of the bank at some time. 
“Analyzing our thousands of active commercial accounts 
involves addition, multiplication and division, and necessitates 


speed and accuracy—all of which we get with the aid of Bur- 
roughs Calculators. 


Investigated—then Bought Burroughs Mail thi S 


“When we considered the purchase of equipment for our ( . Ou O 2? 
Analysis Department, we tested various kinds of calculating P 
machines, giving special attention to accuracy and speed as 7 : d 
well as cost. The result was that we equipped our department O a Y 7 
with Burroughs Calculators. We have not been disappointed 7 
in our decision: these machines have met our expectations and Ps 
are giving satisfaction.” . . 
7 urroug 
Hundreds of other banks are making a big saving in bank 4 Adding 
operation by analyzing their commercial accounts regularly. 4 Machine 
And they get the figures in the shortest possible time 7 Cc 
and at the lowest cost by using Burroughs Calculators. V4 ompany 







7 6071 Second Blvd. 
7 Detroit, Michigan 


7 Please send me special folder 
7 which shows how the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company gets 
complete information about every 
commercial account. 
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How a Ray of Light travels to your desk 
vaVestern Venetian Blinds 


MAGINE your office as dark as a 
dungeon. Suppose you could con- 
trol and magnify a single ray of light 
from the sun, on to every reflecting 
surface, and then to your desk. It would 
appear as graphically illustrated above. 


The sun sends millions of light rays to 
your windows. On a July day direct 
sunlight reaches about 9,000 foot candle 
power—it is almost blinding. You should 
protect your own eyes and the eyes of 
your employees with modern window 
equipment. 


Western Venetian Blinds are constructed 
to perform an efficient and scientific 
lighting service. They utilize 100% of 
window area; regulate and distribute 
daylight. Adjustable slats -reflect and 
diffuse light rays to the ceiling, where 
they are again reflected and diffused, 
spreading soft, restful, subdued daylight 
throughout the room. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 





Western Blind & Sereen Co. General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
a in Aegin. Gl Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 50- 





A ers BRANCH OFFICES: 
llustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- - 

' — "Daylight For “Dickies Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. Kansas City, Mo., 14th & Montgall 
@ Rooms.” New York, N. Y. 25 W.43rd St. Portland, Ore.,213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
{ Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. SanFrancisco, Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 

DODD 6cacaitntinintinnatniia 

TEXAS AGENTS: 
Address 


mmerqeniicedninetinaiainaiis Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio; 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 


Western Venetian Blinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~ LESS GLARE 


ne rete 
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(Continued from page 57) 


Purchasable at low prices, the se- 
curities of companies of proven merit 
dealing in basic commodities selling 
temporarily below their cost of pro- 
duction —copper and oil, for example — 
have often in the past turned out to 
be mighty profitable investments. 


Take a Tip on Selling From the 
Christmas Club 


(Continued from page 22) 


us, to make our bank appear better 
than the other fellow’s bank. 

We are talking about ourselves at 
the expense, inferentially, of our com- 
petitors. 

Our bank is safe, convenient, courte- 
ous, highly departmentalized, etc., etc. 
—come to our bank. Don’t go to the 
one across the street. 

Obviously, the only people into 
whose senses this line of copy is going 
to penetrate are the ones who are 
already saving money—the men and 
women who are using banks sufficiently 
to appreciate and understand varying 
degrees of banking service and con- 
venience. 

The untouched market remains un- 
touched—a vast reservoir of potential 
savers—while we scramble for the 
developed trade. 

Now of course I’m exaggerating. But 
think it over. Ask the manufacturers 
in your city, or the larger merchants in 
your city, to find out for you what per 
cent of their employees have savings 
accounts, or are saving money in any 
form whatever. 


(THERE is an amazing number of 
people who are not saving and who 
have never saved simply because they 
never got started! And for a simple 
reason, too—. 

Nobody ever made ’em want it. 

Nobody ever made their senses, 
their appetites, their emotions, react 
to the savings idea. 

They haven’t got the connection 
between money saved and autos, good 
furniture, victrolas, vacations, fine 
clothes—and so forth, ad infinitum. 

Some day, perhaps, banks will get 
together, and instead of spending so 
much energy trying to get present 
business away from each other, they 
will embark upon a_ co-operative 
advertising campaign to develop the 
great untouched market. Together 
they will play upon the senses, 
emotions and desires of the so-called 
““thriftless’”” masses. They will make 
the spender who can’t save, but who 
wants a flivver, see the savings account 
as the tool, the means, whereby he can 
attain that desire. 

And they will not do it by means 
of such phrases as “Our Officers,” 
“Total Resources,” or “Every Banking 
Service.” 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
FORM 4070-50M-2-24-ADV. (e8101) 
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Who's going to do it? 


Who’s going to transcribe every 
one of your accounts from loose-leaf 
ledgers to L.B. Card ledger. That 
is no longer a problem. Library Bu- 
reau’s Indexing Service Division will 
do it for you—without interrupting 
your routine—and turn it over to 
your bookkeeping department ready 
for current posting. 


Library 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco New Orleans London Paris 
Branch offices in 47 American cities 


Consult your phone book 


1. Special Service 
0 Analysis Service 
0) Indexing Service 
O Statistical Service 


2. Specialized Departments 
O Bank Department 
O) Government Department 
OO) Insurance Department 
0) Library Department 
0D) Schools of Filing 





3. Filing Systems 


He enters your bank when the 
doors swing open in the morning; 
he is on the job until the last man 
leaves at night. And all day long 
he crouches in your bookkeeping 
department and steals! He is the 
thief of time and space. 


If you are using loose-leaf ledg- 
ers the thief’s at work. Open those 
clumsy loose-leaf ledgers. How 
many awkward pages must you 
thumb over before you reach the 
account you want? The thief’s at 
work. He’s stealing office time. 


How to arrest him = 


Thousands of banks (j= 


Nee * 


have arrested such con- 
ditions by installing the 
L.B. Card ledger. This 
is why: 





Founded 1876 


Stop thief/ 











It saves hours every day: Book- 
keepers are able to post accounts 
faster—and with less fatigue. 


Reduces overhead: By reducing 
the force or increasing its pro- 
ductivity from 10% to 50%. 


Simplifies your labor problem: 
Bookkeepers are happier and more 
efficient. Labor turnover is re- 
duced to the minimum. 


New booklet—free to you 
The new booklet “L.B. Bank ledg- 


ers for commercial accounts” is an 
authoritative treatise based on the 
experience and results 
obtained in thousands 


r of banks. 


It is written for you— . 
to help you. Fill out the 
coupon below for your 


copy. 


Bureau 





| Plans [4 Makes _|-| Installs | 


Factories: Cambridge, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Chicago, Ill. llion, N.Y. 





[Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies | 


London, Eng. 





4. Card Record Systems 


For Banks 
For Banks O Commercial Ledgers 


0 Correspondence O Index 
0 Deposit Tickets 
O Mortgages 

O Pass Books 

0 Statistics 

O Withdrawal 


O Investments 

0D Loan Records 
O Mortgages 

0 Safe Deposits 
0 Safe Keeping 

DO Savings Ledgers 


I O Signature 
Tickets O Unit ledger system 
0 Valuation 





Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. Send me booklet No. 828 “L. B. Bank ledgers for commercial accounts” and literature on other subjects checked 
5. Cabinets—Wood 


6. Supplies 
and Steel O Cards 
For Banks 
O Card Index Cabinets 
0 Card Ledger Desks 
O Counter-hight units 
0 Horizontal units 
O Omnibuses 
O Vault files and shelving, leided 
O Vertical units 


Metal tip guides 





Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 


0 Folders 
L. B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


O Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 
Removable label guides 


B C.H. — 2.24 
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Get your customers out of 
the one-department habit 


bg are undoubtedly losing much of your cus- 
tomers’ business to other banks and to bond 
houses. 

Many customers use your bank only for sav- 
ings, or only for checking accounts or only for 
some other single purpose. ~ 


You can go after other business and get it, if 
you will. Many banks throughout the country are 








What a 
“‘Central File’’ Is 


It’s a gathering place for in- 
formation on all your custom- 
ers—in card-index form. It 
shows what personal solicita- 
tion has been done in each 
case; what advertising; indicates 
what remains to be done. 

This card-index, kept handy 
in a battery of unit-files, shows 
at a glance each customer’s 
possibilities: His checking ac- 
count; savings account; loans; 
use of vaults; personal record; 
size of family; lodge or club affil- 
iations; social status; business 
record; financial standing and 
relations with other banks and 
investment houses. 

Using such a system, you are 
shooting at a definite target 
when you go after a man’s busi- 
ness. You send him the right 
literature and the right type of 
solicitor. You get his business be- 
cause you can talk with him 
from his own view-point. 

Find out about it. There’s no 
obligation. 





finding it costs far less to take one-department cus- 
tomers and make them 100% customers than it 
does to get brand new ones. 


In cultivating your present depositors it is nec- 
essary to have complete records of their transac- 
tions in a Central File. You ought to know the 
departments they are using in your bank and in 
other banks. 

A Baker-Vawter Central File System tells you 
just that—tells it to you so that you can profit by 


























“The Central File.” 


SE, ST A ae 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


BAKER-VAWTER CoMPANY 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your pamphlet, 
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| it. Send us the coupon. We'll send you complete 
| information on how you can get a greatly increased 
business from your present customers. 


| 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 





Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. + San Francisco, Cal. 





Our products are sold direct from factory to you. 


Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 



































We've been making binders and steel 
files since binders and steel files have 
been made. In fact, we invented the 
first loose-leaf ledger-binder, and now 
make the only 5-drawer letter-file. 



































































